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‘Architects Who Specify Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing Avoid Delays— 
Give Owners Extra Strength—Plus Insulation—At No Extra Cost! 


HEN so many architects meet the current sheath- Yet all these extra advantages represent, in most 
ing lumber situation by using Celotex Vapor-seal cases, practically no extra investment for the owner. 
Sheathing, they are doing more for owners than merely For nineteen years Celotex Sheathing has provided 


avoiding annoying delays. This material in large structural strength, insulating efficiency, and all-around 
boards, by actual test, provides structural strength equal satisfaction in thousands of homes. Increasing numbers of 
to that of diagonal wood sheathing. \t provides three architects are using Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing to- 
times the insulation of wood. It permits tight wall day. Celotex is the brand preferred by 8 out of 10 insula- 


construction. It is permanently protected against ter- tion board buyers, according to a recent survey. Avail- 
mites and dry rot by the patented Ferox Process. And able in vertical boards 4’ wide and in the new 2’ x 8’ 
it is guaranteed in writing for the life of the building!* horizontal center-matched units. 


* When issued, applies only within Continental United States. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Decentralized, regional design set-up of this little-known 
U. S. home building agency proves its advantages over cen 
tralized bureaucracy in a series of stimulating, low cost 
projects for farmers and farm laborers ... A prime il 
lustration of the contribution the architect is prepared 
to make to defense ... Migratory Labor Camps 
Chandler Farms, Ariz. . . . Community Buildings 
Individual Houses. 


POST OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY 


Federal architecture and federal art housed in glistening 


granite .. . A chest-high counter screen replaces the 
traditional peep holes. 





BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


Headway and Headaches—a candid view of what the de- 
fense program is doing for Building and vice versa 
Raw Materials Aplenty, Fabrication a Problem—an expert 
on trends examines the staples in Building’s basket 
Defense Housing program gets under way with the Navy 
far out in the lead; weather, cloudy; track, slow. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior- 
exterior photographs .. . floor plans .. . critical com- 
ment .. . cost data .. . construction outlines. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Thoughts on mural painting, architecture during and after 
the war, and St. Paul’s under the bombs. 


THE DIARY 


Random thoughts and observations from a _ personal 
viewpoint. 








STUDENT ALUMNAE BUILDING, 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


The winners of the Wheaton College competition for a 
library and art center demonstrate their ability and the 
advantages of the functional approach with a combined 
recreation and office building. 





BUILDING MONEY 


Building activity forecast for 1941—Tue Forum considers 
the governing factors, collects informed opinions, con- 
cludes that total construction will advance 19 per cent to 
$7,795 million, then shows where the money will go 

A new construction loan procedure analyzed—Cleveland’'s 
Second Federal Savings & Loan Assn. looks before it lends 
... An attractive Boston subdivision comprised solely of 
Lire houses—sponsors: a builder and a lumber dealer who 
know the value of smart promotion and get it for nothing. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


Defense jobs to architects and engineers ... medals for 
architects ... awards to plastics ... Stuff and Guff. 
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uphold the total, building permits during 
double the volume for the corresponding 
tabulation, right). Most of the glory went to the non-residential 
building types, particularly industrial, which advanced 235 per 
cent over last year’s comparable figure. Only laggards: additions, 
alterations and repairs. At October’s end, total 1940 construction 
activity was 15 per cent above last year’s mark. For a summary 
of complete year-end estimates and 1941 forecasts, see below. 


TRENDS. After 2 comparatively poor record the month be- 
fore, when the residential classification alone tried vainly to 
October were 


¢ 





PERMITS 





(Source: U. S. Department of Labor 
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: Monthly Data First Ten Months 
month of 1939 (see 
Oct. 1940 Comparison with 1940 Comparison 
(millions) Sept. ’40 Oct. °39 (millions) with 1939 
Residentigd ....6<<. $143.6 + 17% + 54% $1077.5 +14% 
Non-residential 163.0 +148 +235 645.1 +27 
Additions, repairs 29.1 — 6 10) 292.4 0 
TOP. ncavewnas Sa5.7 53 + 96 2015.0 +15 








BEST YET. Last week Building rang 
out the best year it had enjoyed since 
1930, rang in a still better one. Thus, ac- 
cording to preliminary year-end statistics 
released by the Department of Commerce, 
$6,565 million was spent on building ma- 
terials and labor last year—an increase 
of 8 per cent over the 1939 level. Private 
residential construction per 
cent to $2,100 million. 

Patting itself on the back for having 
predicted a year ago that these figures 
would be $6,558 million and $2,109 mil 
lion, respectively, Tue Forum this month 
crosses its fingers, climbs out on another 


was up 13 


limb and forecasts construction trends for 
1941 (see p. 63, et. seq.) Highlights: 

P Private residential building, up 4 per 
cent to $2,184 million. 

> Private manufacturing building, up 31 
per cent to $459 million. 
P Public housing, up 
$416 million. 

> Military and naval construction, up 151 
per cent to $980 million. 


108 per cent to 


P Total publicly financed construction, up 
$2 per cent to $3,360 million—the most 
Government has allotted to the industry 
in the nation’s 165-yvear history. 
P Total construction, up 18 per cent to 
$7,755 million, the biggest splash in Build- 
ing’s bucket since 1980 when Government 
tried to stem the Depression tide by spend- 
ing its second largest building sum. 
Obvious stimulus behind these predicted 
upward 


national defense 


program which promises to be one of Build- 


trends is the 
ing’s major markets in 1941. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. \!- 
though they have just begun their colossal 
task, Census Bureau tabulation machines 
have already ground out many a significant 
statistic for Building. Among them are the 
facts that, as of April 1, 1940, there were 
37,211,463 units in the entire 
nation and that 2,438,790 or 6.6 per cent 
of them were vacant. Since the latter fig- 


dwelling 


ure includes resort houses normally un- 
occupied in April, farm houses, dilapidated 
etc., it true light 
on the housing problem. More informative 
is the census finding that in the 357 cities 


houses, does not shed 


of 25,000-and-up population only 4.8 per 





cent of all dwelling units were unoccupied. 

Closely related to the dwelling unit 
supply are statistics on the number and 
size of U. S. families. While the popula- 
tion increased only 7 per cent between 
1930 and 1940, the number of families 
expanded 16.3 per cent to about 34.7 mil- 
lion. Thus, the average number of persons 
per family dropped from 4.1 to 3.8 during 
the decade. Result: today it takes 7.9 
per cent more dwelling units than in 1930 
to accommodate the same number of peo- 
ple. Looking still further back, it now takes 
70 per cou more dwelling units than it 
did in 1850 (when the average family was 
the 


comprised of 6.5 persons) to house 


same number of people. 


FHA HORSE SWAP. For one reason 
or another, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration seems to make more news than 
any other Government building agency— 
and most of it is good news. Last month 
came announcement that FHA’s mortgage 
insurance capacity had been jacked up to 
$4 billion (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1940, p. 2). 
FHA’s mid- 
stream horse changing. Out on his own 
accord went ex-Administrator Stewart Mc- 
Donald; in on the President’s 


This month comes word of 


nomina- 


~ re’ Vo 


Ex-FHAdministrator Stewart McDonald 





tion went new Administrator Abner Fer- 
guson (see cut, p. 1). 

Although less colorful and impressive 
than his two predecessors—‘Big Time” 
Jimmie Moffett, now a Standard Oilman 
and “Salesman Sam” McDonald, one-time 
automaker and now at Jesse Jones’ right 
hand as Assistant Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator—FHA’s new boss is equal to his 
task. Born 60 years ago in the small 
town of Paris, Va., at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains about 50 miles from 
Washington, Abner Ferguson has never 
since been further away from the Nation’s 
Capital—at least in a business sense. He 
was educated a lawyer (LL.B in 1904) at 
Washington’s Georgetown University and 
until December 1934 was a member of 
Washington’s legal quartet of Ellis, Fer- 
guson, Houghton & Gary. At that time, 
when FHA’s machinery was just begin- 
ning to turn, he was appointed its Assis- 
tant General Counsel 
later 


months 
raised to General Counsel. 
Through both his private and public ex- 
periences Lawyer Ferguson has earned the 
reputation of being one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on 


and nine 


was 


home financing 
laws and foreclosure proceedings. As chair- 
man of the Central Housing Committee on 
Law and Legislation, he contributed much 
to the uniform foreclosure law which the 
American Bar Assn. has approved and 
recommended for adoption by every State 
Legislature. 

Transfer of the FHA driver’s seat to 
“erguson marks the beginning of the mort- 
gage insurance agency’s third phase. First 
it was the formative period when Jimmie 
Moffett looked well to FHA’s organization 
and the development of skilled personnel. 
Then came the promotional stage when 
the building industry and the building 
public needed to be sold on FHA. To this 
job McDonald brought those talents of 
salesmanship which had long characterized 
his successful business affiliations, includ 
ing the directorships of two banks and five 
industrial companies. One of the latter was 
the Moon Motor Co. which he developed 
from a bankrupt carriage concern, sold for 
$4 million in 1927. 
than public speaker, 
nately made but 


A better horseman 
McDonald fortu 


few speeches, accom 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


plished his salesmanship by building up a 
press-wise public relations department—a 
trick some other Government housing 
agencies have yet to learn. 

With FHA sold to financial institutions, 
builders and buyers the country over, the 
agency's promotional phase is about 
complete. And, thanks to Salesman Me- 
Donald’s energetic push, the program is 
running at a fast clip—with enough mo- 
mentum to carry it for many months to 
come. 

At the helm of this high-speed organ- 
ization today is a level-headed, deliberate 
lawyer who, if he put on striped pants 
would look like a plate passer in church, 
and has more tenaciousness than one 
would expect upon first encounter. Cour- 
teous and impartial to all his underlings, 
Abner Ferguson is the kind of man who 
keeps plugging, and it is a sure bet that 
if once he launches a new policy he will 
not back down at the first sign of criticism. 
Before making a move, he will deliberate 
long and, afterwards, will not easily be 
diverted. 

Meanwhile, his close friend McDonald 
may keep a finger or at least an eye on 
FHA—one of the Federal Loan Agency’s 
children. But probably not for long. Me- 
Donald for several months has itched to 
return to private business. When he orig- 
inally suggested resigning his FHA re- 
sponsibilities, President Roosevelt begged 
him to sit tight until after the election 
and, later, until after Congressional ad- 
journment. When it began to look as 
though Congress would hang on until the 
bitter end, McDonald decided to move im- 
mediately. His next move will undoubt- 
edly take him completely out of the Gov- 
ernment circle, put him in the Maryland 
Casualty Co. where he has already served 
as Chairman of the Board without salary. 


READY-CUT. Even when spread over 
two dozen years, the production of 10,000 
houses is big business. Such is the busi- 
ness experience of the latest contender for 
a place in the prefabrication sun—Houston 
Ready-Cut House Co. Up until last month 
Ready-Cut had contented itself with pro- 
ducing only the pre-cut lumber parts of 
houses, had worried little about their de- 




























sign, financing and merchandising. Prom- 
inent among its many customers have 
been the Southwest’s large oil companies; 
400 Ready-Cut houses were built in Bay- 
town, Tex., a few years ago, and 60 went 
to the Caribbean Islands in August. 

This year, however, Houston Ready-Cut 
has also experimented with total prefabri- 
cation for more sophisticated markets, now 
produces three complete houses of four to 
six rooms with “ready-installed” heating, 
plumbing and wiring. Known as “Liberty 
Homes,” the three models feature bolted 
plywood panel construction and steel case- 
ment windows. The smallest model (see 
cut) boasts a sales price of $2,185 in 
Houston, a field erection period of only 
one-and-a-half days, is demountable and 
90 per cent salvageable. 

Last month, Ready-Cut’s line of pre- 
fabricated houses was approved by FHA 
for mortgage insurance, one prerequisite to 
participation in the prefabricator’s field 
day soon to be sponsored by the Govern- 
ment’s defense housing program at Indian 
Head, Md. (see p. 29). 


2 HOURS AT $7 MILLION. One 
of the most powerful local building organ- 
izations in the country, New York City’s 
Building Trades Employers Assn. fights for 
and against many industrial reforms and 
through its monthly mouthpiece, News and 
Opinion, chants many a battle cry. The 
current slogan is “Labor Beware Your 
Friends.” To show what it means, BTEA 
in November published the startling re- 
sults of a nation-wide poll conducted by 
the Federated Press of labor editors—the 
men who run labor publications and mold 
labor opinion. Asked, among other things, 
their attitude toward Government opera- 
tion of manufacturing plants, six out of 
ten labor editors replied that they favored 
the move. Commented News and Opinion: 
“Poor deluded Labor. " 

Last month, BTEA had the results of a 
much more important survey on which 
to base its argument. Complete was a 
report of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, top-notch independent re- 
search organization, on the effect of the 


short workday on the building industry. 


Noting local building labor leaders were 





gaining ground in their drive to reduce 
the work day from eight to six hours 
and the work week from 40 to 30 hours, 
BTEA last summer called on NICB to 
survey the field and submit a report on 
the movement’s‘ merits and demerits. 
Based on a detailed examination of the 
comparative building costs of thirteen 
typical New York projects under a work 
day of eight, seven and six hours, all 
NICB’s findings were entered on the de- 
merit side of the ledger. Thus, if built on 
a six-hour day schedule, the thirteen proj- 
ects would have cost the owners $52.7 
million, $6.8 million more than had labor 
worked the more customary eight hours 
per day. About 70 per cent of the increase 
was attributable to the boost in labor’s 
payroll, compensation insurance and social 
security taxes; 10-15 per cent, to work- 
men’s compensation and social security not 
added to the payroll; the 15-20 per cent 
balance, to higher contractors’ overhead, 
taxes, interest, etc., which would benefit 
neither the builder, the owner nor labor. 
In the light of these and other signifi- 
cant findings which covered close to 50 
pages in their report to BTEA, NICB 
researchers came to six conclusions: 
> “There is no indication of any increased 
productivity per hour resulting from a 
shortened work day in the building trades. 
> “Consensus of employers of building 
labor is that eight hours is the most eco- 
nomical work day... . 
> “The application of a uniform six-hour 
day would result in an increase in total 
costs of construction in New York City 
of approximately 15 per cent over those 
existing under an eight-hour day. . 
> “The market for construction is highly 
elastic, and . . . increased costs will 
diminish demand. 
> “While the current effects of a reduc- 
tion in hours would be to spread work 
without any substantial increase in total 
man hours, the longer-term effects under 
present conditions would be to curtail the 
volume of construction and reduce em- 
ployment in the industry. 
> “Wage rates in the building trades in 
New York City are already high in rela- 
tion to wages paid similar trades in other 
cities. Rates in skilled building trades are 
now about 30 per cent above the January 
1926 level; the purchasing power of these 
wages has advanced 62 per cent.” (Mean- 
while building activity dropped 26 per 
cent, building costs, about 6 per cent.) 
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HOUSTON READY-CUT’S 
$2,185 MODEL 
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MAN OF THE MONTH » » » to the glamour agency, a quiet man 














Ezra Stoller 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH » » « in this corner, the winner 
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F. 8. A.-Lange 


PROJECT OF THE MONTH - « « less wrath, more grapes 
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The Farm Security Administration was established in 1937, taking over the functions of the Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads, the Resettlement Administration and several other agencies. Its activities include the management of three 
Greenbelt towns and 161 other Resettlement projects, the administering of rural relief, the granting of loans to needy farm 
families, and to tenants and sharecroppers who are trying to become farm owners. Its broad general purpose is to 
help farmers to become permanently self-supporting by teaching farm-management methods, by checking the increase 
in tenancy, and by resettling migrants on the land. The architectural aspects of these activities are illustrated in these 


pages. 


Most interesting of all Farm Security’s accomplishments in the building field is the quality and thoroughly American 
character of its design. The freshness and inventiveness displayed in its best work are due, in part, to the fact that 
there was no architectural precedent for Southern farm buildings to precondition design, in part to the absence of 
bureaucratic control. 


Farm Security’s organization consists of a group in Washington and twelve regional offices. The number of architects 
in any one regional office varies with the amount of work on hand. To Washington falls the work of allocating projects 
within the budget, and of checking final plans and cost estimates. All of the architectural design, engineering and site 





planning is handled locally, independently—and intelligently. Since the regional offices are in constant touch with local 


conditions, the programs are established in these offices. In addition, there is an interesting device known as a plan 


pool, whereby all architects in the field can study the solutions arrived at in other parts of the country. 


Also virtually unique in Government is Farm Security’s willingness to experiment, a reflection of the large measure of 
local autonomy enjoyed by the planners. In five years of trying solutions to minimum house problems there have na 
turally been mistakes, but the large scale adoption of successful methods has more than paid for them. 


Today, in face of a national emergency, Farm Security stands out as the agency most experienced and successful in the 


work of building houses quickly and cheaply. Also, its accomplishment lends credence to the view that local architecturs 
locally arrived at, whether private or public, achieves results in speed, quality and cost. 


ADMINISTRATION 


F. 8. A.-Lange 


LEFT, air view of Yuba City, California. In 
the foreground, multi-family homes for 84 
families, occupied by farmers who have 
steady jobs on commercial farms nearby. 
The seasonal camp is beyond, with accom- 
modations for 284 migrant families. In be- 
tween are community facilities. The general 
pattern is standard for many Farm Security 
projects. 

RIGHT, a typical portable migratory labor 
camp, in the Imperial Valley, California. The 
trailers are used for the health service and 
the manager’s living quarters and office. 
These trailers follow the harvests as part 
of a mobile camp. 
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FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
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MIGRATORY LABOR CAM ee The Shafter Camp (below) is one of the camps for migrants. Tents 


on wood platforms shelter the families, while the utilities for washing, 
laundry, administration and community services are housed in inexpen- 
sive, permanent structures. Where it is possible to take some families 
out of the stream of migrants and settle them with reasonably steady 
employment in the neighborhood, a group of permanent homes is often 
constructed. 

For the so-called portable camps, all utilities must be mobile, such as 
the power and shower units illustrated above. The power unit has a 
diesel generator and oil is also used to fire the hot water boiler. In such 
camps even the lighting standards are demountable, making it possible 
to follow the workers from one farming area to another with all required 
services. The cost of this equipment is about one-half that of permanent 
utilities, only a fraction of what would be needed to maintain the 
chain of camps otherwise required. 
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CAMP AT SHAFTER, CALIF. S.A 
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CLINIC, ELEVEN MILE CORNER, ARIZONA 





COMMUNITY BUILDING, AGUA FRIA CAMP, ARIZONA 








METAL SHELTER, TULARE CAMP, CALIF. 
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UTILITY BUILDING, AGUA FRIA CAMP, ARIZONA F. 8. A.-Lee 





FRESH WATER SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
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Current practice in the migratory labor 
camps is to replace tents with the metal 
shelter shown directly above. While an 
exceedingly simple structure, it has been 
beautifully designed: typical is the round- 
ing of the edge of the roof for greater 
strength and better appearance. The com- 
munity service buildings show similar ex- 
amples of first-rate design under strict 
budgetary limitations. At the left is an 
interesting and economical scheme for 
garbage disposal: the water drains into the 
sewer and the rubbish is later taken away 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL and burned. 
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MODEL OF CAMP, FIREBAUGH, CALIF. 
1. Row Shelters, six families each. 2. Central Utility Building, Showers, 
Laundry, Drying Yard. 3. Quarantine or Isolation. 4. Clinic. 5. Bath 
MULTI-FAMILY APARTMENTS House, Warehouse, Office. 6. Assembly Hall. : f Manager’s House. 8. 
ee seatians ’ Six Multi-family apartment houses. 9. Homemaking and Laundry Build- 
x ‘ : ing. 10. Farm Land. 11. Farm Group, Dairy, etc. 12. Camp Em- 
ployes, Watchmen, etc. 





The type of planning currently followed in Farm Security migrant 


projects is clearly illustrated by the model above. Largest of the units 
consists of six-family row shelters for migrants. These are equipped 
with the necessary parking spaces, toilets, showers, etc. The other 
living group contains multi-family garden homes of the type used at 
Yuba City. A farm group for these permanent settlers is adjacent. 
Community services jointly used by both groups are conveniently 
located in between. The multi-family homes contain six apartments 
each with dormitories at both ends which may be used by large families 
or rented to unmarried farmers. Frame construction is used with ply- 
wood interiors and party walls of plasterboard. Exteriors are in oiled 
redwood and wall board. The sliding doors between bedrooms are 
for better ventilation during the hot months. Overhangs at the ends 


provide covered play space for children and a place for laundry and 





hot water heating equipment. 
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MULTI-FAMILY APARTMENTS, YUBA CITY, CALIF. 
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CHANDLER FARMS, ARIZONA 











Chandler Farms is a community-type subsistence farming 








project for migrant families, with about 350 acres of 





land. Here is seen for the first time the unique type of 
multi-family dwelling subsequently used at Yuba City, 
Firebaugh and other localities. Each unit contains eight 
four-room apartments with bath, and the direct construc- 
tion cost per unit, including the garage, was $2,097. 
Native adobe was used to produce these structures whose 
architectural treatment and general arrangement form a 
distinguished example of contemporary design. The effect, 
it will be noted, stems directly from the construction: 





the overhangs, window flaps and heavy buttresses are all 





essentials, part and parcel of the requirements of ma- 
terials and climate. 
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CHANDLER FARMS, ARIZ. 
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The effect of spaciousness achieved in the Chandler 
group is perhaps its most pleasant characteristic. 
Equally interesting, however, is the vigor of the 
buttresses which terminate the adobe party walls and 
the window flaps which admirably solve the problems 
of light, shade and ventilation. The rigid economy 
of the construction is perhaps best illustrated by the 
two interiors shown on this page. In every instance 
equipment, hardware and materials have been kept 
down to the minimum consistent with durability. 





















































LIVING ROOM—KITCHEN 


STAIRS, STORAGE KITCHEN 
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CASA GRANDE VALLEY FARMS, ARIZ. PF. 8, A.-Lee 
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COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


Structures for community services exhibit 
typical freshness of expression. There is no 
arbitrary use of style or plan, local skills 
and materials determining to a large ex- 
tent the design. In the Southwest adobe 
has been used extensively as shown by the 
handsome community building at Casa 
Grande Valley Farms in Arizona. The 
building at Tulare shows an equally effec- 
tive use of wood. At Sonoma is another 
example, admirable for its economy and 
flexibility. It serves as nursery, assembly 
room, office, and, when the barn-type 
doors are open, as the stage of an open- 
air auditorium. 
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26,000 INDIVIDUAL HOUSES | have been built to date by Farm Security and the agencies it has UJ 


taken over. While most are of unusual interest for the quality achieved at phenomenally low prices, significant is the free- 


dom with which experiments have been conducted. Illustrated below are some of the results. 
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The houses at Camelback Farms are typical of many built in the Southwest in their 

use of adobe, an eight-inch exterior wall being standard construction. Roofs are of 

aluminum-painted sheet metal with ventilators built in at the ridge. An economical square LIV-RM--KITCHEN 4 

plan is used, with kitchen and living room forming a single unit. The detached car | [ j 

shelter is somewhat unusual, and less successful than those designs in which it has been "=e _= ; 

incorporated within the main body of the house. ' ™ 
: 
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FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


MINERAL KING RANCH, CALIF. 


The Mineral King development has 500 
acres planted to alfalfa and cotton, co- 
operatively farmed by eighteen families. 
The houses, built from a standard plan, 
will sleep five or six comfortably and are 
arranged on the site to give an appearance 
of variety in the group. The unusual roof 
treatment arises from the provision of a 
clerestory to light and ventilate the 
kitchen and bath. A car shed is provided 

eH se with minimum additional expenditure. 
The plan shows good closet space and an 
arrangement of sleeping porch and living 
room which permits considerable flexibility 
of use. 


SLEEPING PORCHI 
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The $499 cottage, built in southeastern Missouri. This low 

H price has not been achieved without serious sacrifice of 
necessary living space. According to officials, “These build- 
ings do not constitute really adequate homes; they are 
merely an effort to provide some kind of shelter for families 
with extremely low annual incomes.” 
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A “Type C” house, also built for Missouri sharecroppers. It 

is of simple wood frame construction, has a small screened 

porch, a living room with kitchen alcove, a storage pantry 
: and three small bedrooms. The house cost $750, is rented 
with a garden tract at about $4 per month. 
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Over a hundred prefabricated wood houses have been built 
near New Madrid, Missouri, for an average cost of about 
$1,100 including planning costs and overhead. Both four 
and five-room types were constructed, are considered by 
Farm Security to be among the most satisfactory yet pro- 
duced. For additional technical data and construction photo- 
graphs see the November 1938 issue. 
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The cotton house was an experiment in the use of a locally 
produced material. Cotton duck, stretched over plywood 
backing and painted with white lead and oil, is the exterior 
finish. It is estimated that the average cost of $1,280 could 
be reduced 20 per cent by mass-production methods. The 
type, however, is not being continued since its original cost 
is appreciably greater than that of a wood house. It may 
prove cheaper to maintain, may be re-introduced. 
COTTON HOUSE 
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A wood frame house built in California, at a contract price 
of $2.30 per square foot. The plan is typical of many of 
the detached garden homes built for permanent use. The 
rent for house and land is $8.20 a month, and in some 


cases this price includes utilities. 
THORNTON, CALIF. 























An adobe house for the Southwest, showing an interesting 
mass achieved through the use of shed roofs. The screened 

porch is used for laundry, dining and sleeping. Two bed- 
‘ rooms, each accommodating a double bed, are provided, and 
additional sleeping space could be provided in the living 
room if necessary. The average cost per house in this 


project was around $2,000. 
CASA GRANDE VALLEY, CALIF. 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


MADISON SQUARE STATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
LOUIS A. SIMON, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT; 


LORIMER RICH, 
ARCHITECT 


EDMOND AMATEIS and 
LOUIS SLOBODKIN, 
SCULPTORS 


KINDRED McLEARY, 
MURAL PAINTER 





SPANDREL DETAIL 


LOUIS SLOBODKIN, SCULPTOR 





All photos, Robert M. Damora 





































UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, MADISON SQUARE STATION, NEW YORK 
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VIEW FROM PARCEL POST SECTION 
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and previous generations: 1) the material of the main front; and 
2) the low counter screen in the public space. With the aim of 










keeping the exterior clean in spite of the inevitable city grime, 
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a highly polished three-inch veneer of Dakota mahogany granite 
was chosen. Incised lettering above the piers is lined with gold 





leaf and the five sculpture groups in cast iron are similarly picked 
out from their black spandrels. Three central groups are by Ama- | 
teis, the two ends by Slobodkin. Contrasting with the typical post 





office public space, where the counter screen extends to the ceiling 





and shields the working space, this one is in the nature of an ex- if 
periment developed in collaboration with Floyd Williams of the 1 
Post Office Department. Although this branch office is among the i 





busiest in the city in volume of mail—particularly in parcel post— 
its work space seems to lose nothing in efficiency by being exposed 
to public view. Banking rooms seem to have accepted the low 
counter screen; post offices may follow the practice. 
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LORIMER RICH, ARCHITECT 


PUBLIC LOBBY 


Plaster walls are terra cotta in color; 
ceiling, white; floor, black terrazzo. Light 
troughs of glass and bronze are less ob- 
trusive than the photograph (above) 
suggests. 

Even the parcel post section, blood 
brother to the commercial shipping-room 
and therefore seldom aspiring to clean 
orderliness, is here opened to public view 
above its broad weighing counter. 


\bove, on the second floor, is the pneu- 


matic tube station, maintaining constant 
transfer of mail uptown, downtown and 
under the river to Brooklyn. 


PARCEL POST SECTION 
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DESK DETAIL 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


MADISON SQUARE BRANCH 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
LOUIS A. SIMON, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT; 
LORIMER RICH, 
ARCHITECT 


EDMOND AMATEIS and 
LOUIS SLOBODKIN, 
SCULPTORS 


KINDRED McLEARY, 
MURAL PAINTER 


Memories of scarred wood shelves and 
the notorious “post office pen” are 
stirred by the creation (above) in 
bronze and black plastic, recessed in 
the wall of the parcel post section. 

Eight mural panels along both sides 


of the public lobby depict typical 


everyday scenes in New York. Under 
the direction of the Fine Arts Section, 
Public Buildings Administration (in 
Treasury Department when the build- 
ing was designed, but now in Federal! 
Works Agency), Kindred McLeary 
was selected after having been runner- 
up in a competition for another mura! 
project. Subjects range widely ove! 
Manhattan: Harlem, Park Avenue. 
the East Side and the Docks, Wail 
Street, Greenwich Village, the Park 
and the Great White Way. Wainsco 
and counter screen are of Cardi! 
green marble. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE .... HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


CANTONMENT CONSTRUC- 
TION DELAYED 


When ill-starred presidential candidate 
Wendell Willkie last fall accused Govern- 
ment’s Army housers of tardiness, he spoke 
prophetically but out of turn. With prog- 
ress statistics, Secretary of War Stimson re- 
buked him, set him right. But, last month, 
Secretary Stimson admitted that he too 
had spoken out of turn, for, since Willkie 
was given his verbal spanking, the Army’s 
cantonment construction had bogged down 
miserably—25 of the 40 large camps are 
anywhere from two to ten weeks behind 
schedule. Result: of the 90,000 men to have 
been inducted into Federal service by 
December 2, only 20,000 have been called. 

Pressed by pressmen for the reasons be- 
hind the Army’s troubles, Stimson offered 
a half-dozen: 1) unexpectedly difficult site 
conditions, 2) changes in camp locations, 
3) material shortages, 4) labor troubles, 5) 
insufficient water supplies, 6) and most 
important, water conditions. At Fort Dix, 
where construction is two months behind 
time, water was close to the surface of the 
sandy soil, made excavation difficult; and 
a labor strike added to the toll. The 
Seventh Corps Area training center, now 
two and a half months late, was moved to 
Missouri from Iowa, where the water sup- 
ply proved to be insufficient. A month’s 
delay at Indiantown Gap was caused by 
sub-grade rock and shale which made 
water and sewage trench digging difficult. 
A local lumber shortage combined with 
cold weather to put Fort Devons back one 
week. Construction at Fort Claiborne has 
lagged about a week, first, because it was 
necessary to determine the presence of 
sufficient water and, then, because it rained 
torrents. 

With figures prepared by the Labor 
Department’s famed Statistician Isador 
Lubin, War Secretary Stimson proved that, 
contrary to general belief, labor troubles 
were responsible for not more than “1 per 
cent” of the delays. 

Another more basic reason for the can- 
tonment program’s lag, not mentioned at 
all by Government spokesmen but ob- 
viously apparent in several of the more 
immediate reasons, is the fact that the 
Army’s much-tooted M-day plan was not 
completely water tight. Twenty-two years 
of peace would seem to be ample time in 
which to check the water supply and soil 
conditions of its prospective camp sites. 

Despite construction delays, however, 
Stimson is not discouraged with his pro- 
gram’s progress. Says he: “I knew that a 
certain amount of delay was inevitable. 
Estimates beforehand are only estimates. 
Anyone who has built a house knows 
that.” Lesser Army officials still believe 
that they will meet their original goal to 
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finish housing accommodations for all the 
1.4 million men scheduled to be under arms 
by June 30. But the odds say “no.” 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, 
BUT s 7 ° 


By mid-December, not too great en- 
couragement had come to architects who 
hopefully looked to the defense program 
for jobs. Probably not more than fifty firms 
had been called by Government to site- 
plan, design and supervise any of the hun- 
dreds of projects which engineers, con- 
tractors and manufacturers were and are 
turning handsprings to produce. In Wash- 
ington the notion persisted that existing 
Bureau personnel could do the job better, 
or if not better, faster. Most roundly criti- 
cized was the placing of all Army and 
Maritime Commission defense housing on 
the drafting boards of the Public Buildings 
Administration. This agency (formerly the 
Supervising Architect’s Office of the Treas- 
ury) , normally concerned with post offices, 
overnight found itself in the’role of a small 
house expert. Willing enough but not ex- 
pertly, dozens of site and house plans were 
produced feverishly, studied, revised, 
studied and revised again. Meanwhile at 
least five hundred architects across the na- 
tion, thoroughly qualified by experience to 
do this work with a complete understand- 
ing of local requirements, sat and waited. 
The fact that the generally delayed defense 
program was even further behind schedule 
on the PBA assignment suggested to some 
that they might not have to wait much 
longer. Paraphrased an indignant Texan: 
“Billions for defense, but no one sent for 
architects!” 


CONSTRUCTION TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


While not discouraged with the serious 
delays in his $1,147 million construction 
program (see col. 1), War Secretary 
Stimson is far from satisfied. Proof: Fort- 
night ago he called to his Department a 
man renowned for his effective admin- 
istrative ability and his marksmanship as 
a keen-eyed trouble-shooter—Lt. Col. 
Brehon B. Somervell. He moved into the 
executive office in charge of construction 
which was vacated two days before when 
Brig. Gen. Charles D. Hartman entered 
the Walter Reed Hospital for observation 
and rest following a long period of over- 
work. 

A slim, grizzled 51-year-old member of 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, Col. 
Somervell has a background of practical 
experience which admirably suits him for 
his present colossal construction job. 
Highlights: one-time president of the 
Mississippi River Commission; construc- 
tion director of the controversial Florida 








y he is :. ; 
International News 


Trouble-shooter Somervell 


ship canal before this pet New Deal boon- 
doggle was cut short; Engineer Corps 
officer in the Washington (D.C.) district 
in which capacity he had charge of the 
construction of an additional conduit for 
the local water supply system and made 
a preliminary report to Congress on the 
establishment of the Gravelly Point Air- 
port which will be opened to traffic this 
spring; and, most recently, WPAdmin- 
istrator for New York City. 

First move of Trouble-Shooter Somer- 
vell in his new position was one toward 
both consolidation and decentralization. 
Thus, he has reduced to five the eleven 
sections into which his organization was 
formerly divided: administrative, finance, 
engineering, construction and real estate. 

As the pattern for his decentralization 
move, Somervell tore a ‘leaf from World 
War I history which showed that con- 
struction proceeds more orderly when 
under local direction. Soon he will have 
established nine construction zones coin- 
ciding with the Army’s nine Corps Areas 
and will have appointed nine “zone rep- 
resentatives” who will be given power to 
make decisions without waiting for red 
tape entangled approvals from Washington. 

Indication that Col. Somervell believes 
Labor has more than a “1 per cent” share 
in cantonment construction delays (see 
col. 1) is his announcement that an of- 
ficial of “wide experience” would soon be 
appointed to deal with labor difficulties. 
And, indication that even Somervell’s 
vigor and efficiency may be unable to 
make up the construction program’s lost 
time is his admission that it will take 
“every bit of experience, drive and energy 
we have” to finish the cantonments by 
the June 30 deadline. 
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CENTRALIZED BUYING 


To cushion the impact of the Federal 
defense housing program on material and 
equipment manufacturers and to aid them 
in scheduling their production, Treasury 
Department’s Procurement Division at 
mid-November launched a centralized buy- 
ing program by sending to Building’s 
manufacturers specifications for the desired 
items and questionnaires concerning their 
production. 

At mid-December, the Procurement 
Division let the first three contracts under 
its centralized buying program: 1) to 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. of Detroit, 
$475,582 for steel bathtubs; 2) to Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Division of Mullens 
Manufacturing Corp. of Warren, Ohio, 
$53.400 for more steel bathtubs; 3) to 
Williamson Heater Co. of Cincinnati, 
$38,885 for warm air furnaces, blowers and 
automatic heat regulating equipment. 


BUILDING LABOR AMPLE 


Eagerly awaited and worth waiting for 
was the address of President John P. 
Coyne of AFL’s Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department delivered last 
month before the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Construction Industry Conference. 
After reiterating President Roosevelt’s 
conviction that the social gains of Labor 
should not be sacrificed at the expense of 
national defense, Coyne went into the vital 
subject of Building’s labor supply, dis- 
pelled fears frequently expressed in the 
press that there would not be sufficient 
numbers in the skilled building trades to 
carry out the defense construction program 
on time. 

On the basis of a survey of all National 
and International Unions and 510 local 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cils, Coyle concluded that last June there 
were “approximately 370,000 affiliated 
union skilled craftsmen and building and 
construction laborers available for em- 
ployment in the defense program.” Com- 
menting upon the use of these men since 
that time, the labor leader noted “that 
we have been able to supply the needs in 
every instance for competent skilled labor 
on every project on which we have been 
requested to aid ... and without one cent 
of cost to the Government for transporta- 
tion expense . . . while we still have a 
number of available skilled men, the sup- 
ply is reduced radically, but there is still 
no danger of a shortage. . . .” 


POST-WAR PICTURE 


With airplanes fog-bound, Johns-Man- 
ville President Lewis H. Brown was forced 
to address the same meeting by amplified 
telephone from New York. Following a 
thorough exploration of Building’s respon- 
sibilities and problems resulting from the 
Defense Program, Brown concluded with 
an appraisal of Building’s part in the post- 
war period: 

“And finally, let me say that the build- 
ing industry, in keeping with other 
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branches of industry, must embark upon a 
program of extensive research of a kind 
and character which it has not yet hereto- 
fore utilized. I do not mean abstract or 
theoretical research such as has been too 
often indulged in by our Government 
“planners” for an idealistic future or Gov- 
ernment spending which is smoke screened 
as research. We want to avoid any more 
“Tugwell Towns.’ I mean a practical kind 
of applied research which creates new long- 
range patterns which are usable in cutting 
through the log-jams which prevent drastic 
reductions in building costs—patterns 
which can be used in community after 
community to solve their local problems. 
We must prepare ourselves for the job of 
rebuilding America. We must teach every 
builder, every architect, every real estate 
agent, every building supply manufac- 
turer, every mal er of real estate and con- 
struction loans, to think in terms of how 
better homes can fit into better com- 
munity development, into better town 
planning, into more wholesome neighbor- 
hoods. 

“And from a modernization standpoint, 
we shall have to learn to think in terms of 
whole areas and whole sections which must 
be scrapped and completely rebuilt. Here 
we must think in terms of salvaging im- 
mense investments in public improvements 
such as streets, schools, utilities and fire 
protection in the great ‘blighted’ areas of 
our cities. We must do this through broad 
programs of building modernization in en- 
tire areas so as to revitalize the income 
producing power of the buildings in these 
areas. To move great numbers of people 
from these ‘blighted’ sections to new out- 
lying suburbs merely evades, without solv- 
ing, this serious municipal problem.” 


LUMBER DEMAND PEAKS 


According to word last month from 
Steelman Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commissioner in 
charge of industrial materials, Govern- 
ment’s wild lumber consumption spree, 
which hiked prices by about 10 per cent 
during the last half-year, has passed its 
peak. Practically all of the 1.5 billion ft. of 
lumber needed for the present cantonment 
construction program has been purchased. 
Some informed observers predict that the 
peak-passing will act as a tonic for jittery 
lumber prices, will at least cut down their 
upward acceleration. 

A two-week survey of the industry con- 
ducted by Stettinius at year-end indicated 
that the 1940 lumber production ran to 
about 28.5 billion ft., up 3.5 billion from 
1939. The increment is substantially more 
than the defense program requirement. 
Busiest lumber field is the South which 
produced close to 8 billion ft. last year. 
Next came the Oregon and Washington 
region with a production of 7.5 billion ft. 
and the western pine region which turned 
out 5 billion ft. 

Although lumber for the Government 
defense housing program has not yet been 
purchased the demand will be spread over 
a period of, perhaps, twelve months and 
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should not, therefore, present the same 
price-boosting problem as caused by the 
cantonment program. 

Meanwhile, lumber demand for do- 
mestic furniture manufacture, for railroad 
use, and for export to the United Kingdom 
continues heavy. 


DEFENSE DOLLARS 
ANALYZED 


With more than half the $2 billion Fed- 
eral defense construction program under 
way, a pattern of expenditures is being 
cut. On the basis of this pattern, it is safe 
to say that by June 30, 1942 the $2 billion 
will have been divided about like this: 
> Largest single classification is the build- 
ing of shelter and accessory structures for 
military trainees at a cost of about $631 
million. Most of this construction will be 
frame, and, if the Army can maintain its 
already delayed schedules, will be com- 
pleted by mid-year. 

P Second largest allocation is for the con- 
struction of so-called “productive facili- 
ties” including airplane and engine plants, 
armor, tank, ammunition and _ loading 
plants, shipways and shipyard facilities. 
It will total about $520 million. 

> Air bases and their attendant hangars, 
shops, administration buildings and similar 
Army and Navy utilities will cost about 
$337 million. 

> Coastal defense and miscellaneous con- 
struction at military and naval stations 
(other than air bases) will require some 
$258 million. 

> Defense housing, including land costs, 
$240 million, 

At a joint dinner of the Producers Coun- 
cil and the Construction Industry Confer- 
ence of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Crane Co.’s Director of Trade Relations 
Russel G. Creviston translated these dol- 
lar estimates into impressive employment 
statistics: 18,000 man-years for carpenters, 
8,000 for bricklayers, 4,000 for electricians, 
5,400 for painters and 7,000 for the piping 
trades. Concluded Creviston: “There is no 
single industry that has more at stake or 
more responsibility of performance.” 

Another analysis of the $2 billion Gov- 
ernment defense chest shows that about 
600 million will go into Labor’s pay en- 
velopes at the sites in return for some 730 
million man-hours of work. The total ma- 
terial bill will be divided about like this: 
$240 million for iron and steel products; 
$140 million for lumber and millwork; 
$175 million for brick, tile and cement; 
$80 million for sand and gravel; another 
$80 million for heating and ventilating 
equipment; $65 million for plumbing ma- 
terials, $55 million for electrical supplies 
and equipment; $20 million for plaster 
and wallboard; $18 million for marble, 
granite, slate and other stone products; 
and $17 million for roofing materials. Pro- 
duction of these and other defense ma- 
terials will involve an astronomical total 
of 1.3 billion man-hours of labor in the 
mines, forests and factories and in the 
cabs of the locomotives, cabooses and 
trucks which will deliver them. 
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Will there be shortages of materials as 
the defense program gets really underway? 
If so, of what materials? Will there be 
fabrication or transportation bottlenecks? 
If so, where? These are the questions that 
come to mind when one inspects the tre- 
mendous schedules thus far released not 
only for housing, but for military and 
naval expansion and merchant marine 
building. The latter three received priority 
over the former in the last war, and, while 
it is intended this time that housing shall 
keep abreast of the other preparedness 
categories, how are we to know that per- 
force or arbitrarily it will not suffer defer- 
ence to the others? 

There are several mandatory reasons 
why construction will probably not be 
second-fiddled in 1941 as it was in 1917. 
for instance the many new far-flung naval 
bases, small cities in themselves, to which 
new building is as A is to B. But also there 
are the wide deployment features of air 
defense tactics which take the production 
eggs out of a few vulnerable baskets and 
nest them widely, and individually. This 
necessitates much high speed house build- 
ing beyond commuting access of estab- 
lished dwelling and distribution centers, 
whereas 1917 speed-ups were within the 
environs of going cities and towns. There 
is also a concomitant industrial efficiency 
trend toward this same deployment, or 
physical decentralization. It is due to in- 
dustrial specialization and the desirabil- 
ity of placing specialized production at the 
strategic points most central to raw ma- 
terial source, power and pursuant distribu- 
tion to decentralized assembly points. Thus 
the inefficiencies of old centers are by- 
passed. This trend has been vastly expe- 
dited by the tremendous network of road 
and utilities built during the last quarter 
century and by the completely new acqui- 
sition by the U. S. economy in the same 
period of its 25 million passenger vehicles 
and 5 million high speed trucks. These fa- 
cilities, it will be seen by inspection of the 
accompanying charts, were virtually non- 
existent in 1917, a fact which with many 
another of equally great importance is 
easily forgotten in the general fallacial 
tendency to revert mentally to a notion of 
reenactment of the 1917 scene as we pre- 
pare for today’s contingencies. 

There are virtually no physical condi- 
tions analogous to those of 1917, as we 
shall presently see. Even the average 21- 
year old U.S. man is 5 per cent taller than 
in 1917 and 300 per cent better educated. 
One carload of coal can now produce the 


same kilowatt hours of electrical power 
that required five carloads in 1917. 

And if there are to be shortages or bot 
tlenecks, are there not alternative ways of 
obtaining the same end results by the use - 
of alternative design practices employing 
alternative materials or equipment? 

An attempt to answer these questions 
will be the subject matter of this and an 
ensuing article in Tue Forum. The pres 
ent article will deal with the question of 
shortages and bottlenecks. The second will 
deal with design considerations springing 
from the first. 


PLENITUDES, NOT PLATITUDES 


A theoretically simple method of obtain- 
ing answers to these questions would be to 
call upon the Defense Commission and ask 
for its findings upon the subject. But for 
various obvious defense reasons they would 
not answer you. However, another means 
of discovering important and incontrovert- 
ible facts adequately covering the subject, 
without in any way giving comfort to the 
enemy, is open to us. It is a method in- 
deed whose tindings may well give con- 
siderable discomfort to any enemy of the 
ideals and will of a mobilized people of the 
United States—a unique people who bio- 
logically, genetically, economically, philo- 
sophically and mechanically are, even 
prior to martial mobilization, inherently 
the most mobile agglomeration of people 
upon earth. Yet they represent but 7 per 
cent of the world population. These are no 
platitudes; witness that this 7 per cent 
rides more railway miles, ships more rail- 
way-ton-miles of freight, more airway-ton- 
miles of express annually than all the other 
combined 93 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation; drives 3,000 times as many automo- 
bile-passenger-miles annually; flies a mil- 
lion times as many peaceful airway-passen- 
ger-miles as all the rest put together; has 
a per capita ratio of 88 telephones, 95 
radios, 97 motor vehicles, 97 motion pic- 
ture houses, 98 private non-military air- 
planes and 99 bathtubs to one each for the 
persons of the rest of the world. 

In a space short of volumes, it is impos- 
sible to trace the continual drift of the 92 
chemical elements and the myriad of com- 
pound materials derived therefrom, from 
major consumption by one older type of 
industry to another newer one. Take, for 
instance, copper’s sequence of major 
patronage first by the shipbuilding indus- 
try, next by railroads, next by building, 
next by communication, then by power 
utilities and lastly by the automobile in- 
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BUILDING Indication that the U. S. building industry is capable of handling a much 
bigger business than now on its books is clearly evident in the above chart of construction 
activity from 1915 through 1940. Thus, last year Building handled $10 billion of public and 
private expenditures (including much for national defense purposes) while in the boom year 
1927 it did a $14 billion job. During the current year, when bulk of the construction funds 
for the presently scheduled defense program will be spent, this consolidated total of all new 
construction, maintenance and work relief expenditures will approach the $12 billion mark— 
still about 20 per cent shy of the Prosperity peak. 
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HOUSING If all houses were torn down when they reached the age of 75 (and most 
of them should be), there would be an actual shortage of 3.6 million dwelling units in the 
U. S. today. Actually, this figure is theoretical, for families are living in these substandard 
houses. Assuming a less conservative obsolescence rate of 25 years per house, the theoretical 
shortage would come to the astounding total of 10.5 million dwelling units. 
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dustry. The shifts have been complicated 
by concurrent secondary employment 
drifts; complicated still further by the 
history of increasing discovery of raw re- 
serves; and complicated even further still 
by the integrating history of improved 
abilities of the materials through alloying 
and design developments. 

But it is eminently feasible to trace the 
history of the overall economy—its high 
point and low point demonstrations of in- 
dividual industry abilities—and to com- 
pare the trend peak loads with today’s 
reasonably certain per capita requirements. 
It is thus possible to witness cogently 
whether our economy is going to be able 
adequately to supply the offensive defense 
demands. This precisely is the method 
which we shall employ. 


SELF-PORTRAIT BY BUILDING 

In the large chart to the left we view 
the intimate portrait of the construc- 
tion industry 1915 to date—through the 
last war, through the booming Twenties to 
Jesse Jones’ latest defense-start figures. It 
gives a satisfactory picture of everything 
in the United States which can be called 
construction, be it telegraph lines and 
poles, erection and maintenance thereof, 
factory, dwelling or a new roof on Aunt 
Mary’s barn. Highways, stadiums, parks. 
WPA, PWA, Rivers and Harbors Bill 
plums, tunnels, railway tracks, elevated 
removals, dams and power houses—they 
are all there, constituting more than 50 per 
cent of what is known as heavy industry. 
The rest of heavy industry consists of the 
removable factory machinery, the rolling 
stock on the railways and shipping. How- 
ever, the integral machinery of the build- 
ings, their elevators, air conditioning, wir- 
ing and plumbing are part of the construc- 
tion industry herewith pictured. 

Number One observation is that despite 
the unit gigantism of individual projects of 
the defense schedule, the items do not add 
up to compare importantly with the boom 
Twenties or even to top 1917 figures at 
which date there were 30 million less peo- 
ple to be housed and serviced. Then, too, 
the integral mechanics of dwellings were 
only 15 per cent of the total general con- 
tract instead of nearly 50 per cent as of 
today. This means that more has been 
added to the dwellings, rather than that 
the cost of dwelling shells has decreased. 
And projected new construction estimates 
for 1941 show only an 18 per cent increase 
over 1940 (see p. 63) wherefor it may be 
assumed that the construction industry 
will be far less of a tax upon the general 
materials supply economy than in the 
Twenties. 


MATERIAL SUPPLY AND USE 

Furthermore, many efficiencies have de- 
veloped in production design and equip- 
ment since those previous greater peaks. 
There is less waste of expensive and im- 
portant materials in rococo ornament of 
zine, bronze, lead, etc. Mobile transit con- 
crete mixers, tenfold increase in power 
shovel capacities are but a few straws in 
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the wind of the interim improvements 
which promise far less tonnage drain upon 
national resources to satisfy the apparent- 
ly modest demands of the current expan- 
sion. The possible strain upon steel ton- 
nage capacity is offset by the considerable 
lightening of sections of structural ele- 
ments occasioned by the design practice of 
employing diagonal tension rods between 
columns. This reduces the latter’s stress 
requirements to satisfying only compres- 
sive loads, instead of the many former, ro- 
tational, lateral, and sheer stresses—a de- 
sign practice less than a decade old. 

The charts below and on page 26, which 
portray the declining peaks of withdrawal 
of such basic resources as lumber, iron, 
copper and the continual increase in the 
appearance of scrap from obsolete use 
forms, only serve to emphasize the obvious 
abundance of Building’s raw materials. 

Thus we may conclude that as far as 
pure tonnage and volume of raw materials 
are concerned, the construction industry 
will not approach former peak require- 
ments in the immediate future, even grant- 
ed the long heralded mass production of 
dwelling units were to be ushered in for 
the long climb to family population equi- 
valence. 

Contrariwise, the simplified and more 
efficient status of the construction indus- 
try—where the broad trend is from track 
to trackless, from wire to wireless, from 16 


tegral ornament to 10 Ib. mural—-promises 
release of an unrequired reserve of raw re- 
sources to other possible claimants. Alu- 
minum which entered the construction 
field only within the last decade can read- 
ily be substituted for by other materials, 
thus releasing all aluminum to the aviation 
industry which is ever in fear of a short- 
age. 


FABRICATION ON THE SPOT 

That there may well be fabrication fa- 
cility shortage is, however, another matter. 
If smaller structural sections are now 
being required and the older heavier sec- 
tions not being called for, the older fabri- 
cating equipment which was ready to roll 
the heavy sections is a complete waste in 
the inventory of production capacity. 
Furthermore, it takes as long to roll a 
small section as a large one. And _ this 
more efficient lighter section method in 
building may well run into conflict with 
shipbuilding section requirements. 

Then again, new alloys have entered the 
field since the last war and in far increased 
numbers since the booming Twenties, and 
these new alloys, in ever greater demand for 
more efficient designs, can rarely be fabri- 
cated with the same equipment that fash- 
ioned identical dimensions of mild steel. 
All in all, the untutored critics of fabri- 
cators who now belabor the fabricators for 
not having kept up “capacity” production 


stocks in slow times are completely unjusti- 
fied in so doing. This despite the fact that, 
as far as steel ingot production goes, one 
month’s 92 per cent U. S. capacity steel 
operation exceeds the total tonnage of the 
British Merchant Fleet prior to hostilities 
and one week’s operation could set aside 
ingot stocks sufficient to duplicate the 
U.S. and British navies combined, 

It is just hard luck that the rate of 
evolutionary readaptation of industry to 
the rapidly developing scientific changes 
has had to be accelerated to the point of 
fabrication bottlenecking. For, as we can 
learn from the accompanying charts, this 
bottlenecking obtains all along the line in 
almost every department of fabrication,, 
requiring changes in technique due to alloy 
changes and to new and far closer toler- 
ances. These ultimately improved stan- 
dards have temporarily diminished rather 
than increased fabrication capacities, and 
this despite an actual increase in output 
efficiency in the last decade for any estab- 
lished production requirement which 
amounts to anywhere from 1,000 to 10,000 
per cent improvement in worker hourly 
output right across the board. The bottle- 
neck is then to be found in the time lag 
required to retool approximately one third 
of the older fabrication industries as well 
as to equip major freshman industries 
such as that of the airplane. 

From the size of the appropriations of 
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oe IRON AND STEEL While the fabrication of steel may steel ingots) has increased each year and will continue to do so. If 
yf present a national defense headache, the supply of its component the trends posted on the chart above hold true for the next few 
: materials is not a contributing factor. Thus despite a 7 per cent in- years, it is apparent that line for the availability (per capita con- 
mi- crease in U. S. population between 1930 and 1940, increased efficiency sumption) of scrap will intersect the new iron consumption line some- 
ver in the design and use of steel forms has cut the per capita consump- time in 1942. Its complete height representing 100 per cent, the col- 
in tion of new iron almost in half—to about 325 Ibs. Also, the availa- umn to the right shows that of the entire world’s iron ore resources 

bility of scrap iron (which constitutes about 55 per cent of all new per capita, the U. S. has about 85 per cent. 
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LUMBER AND CEMENT The house building boom of 


the Twenties notwithstanding, the demand for lumber has never been 
as great as it was in 1916 when 40 billion board feet were produced. 
Estimated production for 1940: about 26 billion feet. As if this were 
not proof enough that the U. S. lumber supply and producing equip- 
ment are ample to hand'e a tremendous defense demand, note that 
only about 57 per cent of each year’s total wood ‘‘consumption” goes 
into lumber. Many of the lesser uses (principally fuel) could be 
easily reduced. And, increased attention to fire prevention might help 


reduce that amount of wood which is put to no use at all (11 per 
cent in 1936, see vertical column). A note of warning is the fact that 
the total amount of wood removed each year is about four times as 
great as the new growth. 

Despite the tremendous use of cement in the New Deal’s recent 
dam, highway and big building spree, the cement curve (annual vol- 
umes magnified ten times to be visible on the lumber chart) has 
recently risen only about three-quarters of the way up to the level 
of the Twenties. 
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COPPER One seldom advanced reason behind the economic 
tailspin of the early Thirties is the fact that the U. S. supply of scrap 
copper for several prior years had been rapidly approaching the total 
copper demand. As shown in the chart above, the trend lines actually 
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crossed each other in 1931, and a tremendous scrap excess has existed 
ever since (mainly for export purpcses). Obviously, then, the natural 
supply of copper is no national defense problem. But there will be 
talk of a copper shortage prompted by fabrication limitations. 
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industry, one may appreciate that the con- 
tracts amounting to thousands instead of 
millions of dollars, as in the case of all 
other industries affected, are small in the 
proportion of a key to the door which it 
unlocks. And in the machine tool industry 
upon which awaits not only steel fabrica- 
tion for lighter section construction, but 
the whole, aircraft, munitions, and army 
mechanization programs, the bottleneck 
lies in the scarcity of adequate personnel 
of sufficiently well informed, and _ skilled 
experience coupled most importantly with 
the inventive genius behind the tools. 

It is not as though the tools required 
were stock catalogue items. They are 
items as yet non-existent which is what all 
automatic machine tools must be until the 
inventor creates them. So Mr. Knudsen in- 
stead of entreating the machine tool work- 
ers to speed up might better be asking 
some of the cosmic thinkers what to do. 
There is indeed a great emergency here 
the emergency of an economy that has 
failed to cherish its most valuable asset, 
its creative imagination. 





TAKE HOUSING, FOR INSTANCE 


Shown in the smaller chart on page 24 
is a portrait of the signal failure of the 
construction industry with all its corner 
cutting in the ways of doing old things to 
provide man himself with adequate dwell- 
ing facilities. It shows that he is falling 
constantly behind even on replacement of 
old dwelling facilities; it shows a 10 million 
unit demand that can only be satisfied 
with the inception of a true mass produc- 
ing dwelling industry (now an old story). 
But neither the Defense Commission, nor 
the various Federal housing bureaus, nor 
private industry is doing anything at all 
real about this. 

A $100 million appropriation for re- 
search, experiment and tooling up of this 
industry should be jointly sponsored at 
once by Government and private industry; 
that is, jointly if private enterprise expects 
to be able to justify its claim to the fruits 
of initiative. That there exist many valid 
reasons of a political and selfish nature 
which oppose such a step in no way alters 
the fact that, as is self-evident from the 
data charted on page 24, the construction 
industry and heavy industry as a whole 
and therefore the whole national economy 
will never be flying with more than one 
wing until that mass production dwelling 
industry is flying along. 

A great “out” to many of these fabrica- 
tion bottlenecks would be an accelerated 
development in reenforced plastics to make 
possible their use as larger units (such as 
in the automobile body, a development 
now well under way) in boats, airplanes 
and dwelling unit assembly parts. Plastic 
forming equipment is far simpler to tool 
than is the machinery required for similar 
structures rendered in metals. 

The metals fabricating group themselves 
are not making many strides to alleviate 
the fabrication bottleneck, taking the posi- 
tion that the emergency requirements 
might suddenly cease and catch them with 
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EFFICIENCY Dramatic testimony to man’s genius are four of the five lines posted 


on the charts above. Thus, both the number of kilowatts of electricity squeezed from each 
pound of coal and the amount of automobile the consumer gets for his dollar have multiplied 
seven-fold during the past 25 years. Formability of mild steel has jumped 500 per cent. These 
tremendous increases in efficiency (and dozens of other examples could be cited) mean that 
today it takes much less material than in 1915 to do the same work. Note that, while the 
productivity of industrial workers has advanced 300 per cent, the efficiency of building labor 
has shown no improvement. Reason: large scale unionization following 1915. 


the over-expanded position they encoun- 
tered immediately after the last war. The 
plastic industry and others loom up to in- 
crease their hesitation. 

To relieve this condition the Govern- 
ment would eventually have to underwrite 
any such additions to plant capacity, a 
step which is liable to lead to the Govern- 
ment’s being in post-war competition with 
practically every business. That latter 
point presents part of the picture of the 
headaches now vibrating behind the 
scenes. 


A TYPICAL HEADACHE 


To explain that headache further take 
the contemporary bottleneck in zinc. 
There is no shortage of ore. U. S. pro- 
ducers, owning and controlling about 60 
per cent of the world’s ore supply, have 
produced up to 70 per cent of the total 
world production in the past. Zinc, almost 
a drug on the market in recent years, is 
suddenly in high demand because Great 
Britain’s former large sources in Poland 
and Norway have been cut off. Zinc is also 
a war baby, being used in the making of 
brass for cartridges and shells and has 
certain other new ballistic uses. It also is 


the best metal for new die-casting develop- 
ments essential to airplanes. 

Since the last world war a new electro- 
lytic process of producing zinc has been 
developed which makes a 99.9999 per cent 
pure zinc as contrasted with a 99.98 per 
cent pure product as furnished by older 
methods. This new purer zinc makes a 
considerably superior alloy in brass, ren- 
dering the brass far more workable in 
forming operations. It is demanded by 
fabricators. The bottleneck in zine is the 
need for a 30 per cent increase in elec- 
trolytic tank capacity, but no one wants 
to put up the money for the equipment 
in view of the pre-war slack which might 
easily become even more aggravated after 
the present rush. This would be particu- 
larly true if the general practice of steel 
galvanizing by zinc were to be shifted to 
parkerizing or to other carborizing proc- 
esses of steel sheets (such as the painting 
of them cheaply as in the automobile in- 
dustry) simply because the zine bottleneck 
as a war baby has curtailed the galvaniz- 
ing operations and in turn held up much 


galvanized sheet metal construction. De-. 


spite customer willingness to pay premi- 
ums for guaranteed deliveries, the zinc in- 
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dustry is fighting to keep its prices down. 
Reason: the basic metallic-zine producers 
know that the large domestic resources of 
the metal will not justify a rise in price 
simply because of the fabrication bottle- 
neck, which, if relieved by Government 
underwriting, might easily provoke the 
Government into a competitive yardstick 
operation, either by direct operation of the 
equipment as an arsenal unit or by tax 
measures. 


TRANSPORTATION NO CHOKE 


The chart presented below portrays 
some of the more important data relative 
to transportation and communication, 
showing that there should be no bottle- 
neck in this direction. The charts on 
page 27 show a few of the typical effi- 
ciency increases that should swing the 
U.S. economy into high speed of produc- 
tion of everything once the chokes already 





analyzed have been corrected, which un- 
fortunately must obviously involve a year 
or more, but which should be squarely 
faced with clearly developed public know]- 
edge of their existence. If correction is 
given the right of way, the ultimate 
smooth flowing speed-up will follow. 

In the meantime, Building has the green 
light, if its projects are properly designed 
to conform to the plenteously available 
materials. 
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TRANSPORTATION is not the problem it was during 


World War |. While the length of railroad track has shrunk slightly 
and the number of freight cars has decreased, the highway network 
has more than doubled, the U. S. truck fleet has multiplied 50 times 
and the power and efficiency of all types of vehicles have increased 
manyfold. By relieving the railroads of considerable passenger traffic, 
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the expanding airlines have freed much trackage for freight ship- 
ment. And, they themselves are carrying an increasing load of light 
freight. Note that communication facilities have grown in step with 
the transportation trend. The increase in the message carrying capac- 
ity of telephone wires is one important reason for the downward trend 
of copper consumption graphed at the bottom of page 26. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE ....$240 MILLION HOUSING PROGRAM 


gets under way—but slowly. The Navy takes the lead, 


To Washington insiders it is no secret 
that those responsible for defense housing 
are glaring at each other with the profes- 
sional gusto of business agents for rival 
labor unions out on a jurisdictional strike. 
But to Washington newsmen the under- 
cover squabbling between various agencies 
and bureaus to prevent poaching on their 
own territories and to push their pet ideas 
means a measly diet of information. 
Nevertheless, out of the smog of con- 
fusion that overhangs the Capital and ex- 
tends beyond the conclusion that defense 
housing is suffering from too many bosses, 
there emerge several clear-cut observa- 
tions: 
> Fatter Government appropriations will 
be required to meet the growing demand 
for defense housing. 
> Half-hearted efforts are now being 
made by Government to help private en- 
terprise participate in the defense assign- 
ment—by pointing out housing needs that 
may be met by private capital and by en- 
trusting the design of some public projects 
to local architects. 
> Despite the urgency of deadlines neither 
the cantonment program nor the defense 
housing program is proceeding according 
to schedule. 
> Some action has been taken—notably 
by the Navy which has 13,100 defense 
dwelling units under construction. Mean- 
while, the Federal Works Agency has 
launched two defense housing experi- 
ments: a commendable field test for lead- 
ing prefabricators and a _ cooperatively 
owned “defense” greenbelt community. 


Appropriations. Early estimates of needed 
Government defense housing are being re- 
vised upward as U. 8S. industry continues 
to expand its war goods production. To 
meet this demand are available public 
funds totaling $240 million—$140 million 
under the Lanham Defense Housing Act 
administered by FWA and primarily for 
defense industrial workers. $100 million 
appropriated for Army and Navy housing 
—plus about $35 million from USHA. 

Fully conscious of the impossibility of 
stretching this money to cover the calcu- 
lated need, Washington officials are cagily 
pondering ways and means of persuading 
Congress to ladle out $100 million in new 
funds to provide defense housing in addi- 
tional communities. 


Policies. Obviously, private enterprise is ex- 
pected to carry most of the defense 
housing load. Strategically, however, by 
playing ball with private enterprise and 
not trying to hog the whole show, Wash- 
ington officials are making a smart move: 
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while the Army marks time and FWA experiments with 


prefabrication and cooperative ownership. 


if the industry is not stifled in its opera- 
tions, there will be less squawking and 
Congress can be more easily wheedled into 
opening the pursestrings still wider. 

No go-ahead signal for Government 
allotment under the Lanham Act is being 
given by Defense Housing Coordinator 
Charles F. Palmer until reports from a 
locality show that its housing needs can- 
not be provided by private capital in time 
to meet production demands. Explained 
Palmer to a national construction confer- 
ence called by U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce early last month: “Our object is 
not to go in and build houses for the 
workers or for the enlisted personnel— 
our object is to go in and see if we can 
provide for the need without building new 
houses.” If no other way can be found, 
“we allocate Federal funds and get one of 
the Federal agencies to build.” 

At midmonth Coordinator Palmer had 
flashed the signal to Federal agencies to 
move in on only eleven localities where 
private enterprise is unable to provide 
housing at sufficiently low rentals or is 
unwilling to do so because of the emer- 
gency’s uncertain duration. In the majority 
of these places, while Government takes 
care of the $11 to $26 rental market, pri- 
vate operators are still relied on to supply 
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additional quarters renting anywhere from 
$20 to $50 per dwelling unit a month 

Also aimed to give comfort to private 
enterprise are Palmer's two new staff 
appointments. In as a dollar-a-year con- 
sultant comes Chicago’s Real Estate 
Financier Morton Bodfish (executive vice- 
president of U.S. Savings & Loan League) 
to deal with the problems of financing 
defense housing with private capital. Serv- 
ing as a special consultant is Los Angeles’ 
Builder Philip Norton (director of Los 
Angeles Realty Board and other civic 
organizations), who will aid in establish- 
ing vacancy registrations in vital defense 
areas besides pushing private defense 
housing in the area west of the Mississippi. 

On the program’s construction end 
FWaAdministrator John M. Carmody is 
also cooperating with private enterprise by 
decentralizing the work through USHA’s 
local housing authorities wherever they 
appear competent to do the job. In this 
way local architects, engineers and builders 
will participate in the program. 


Progress. Less easily excused than the delay 
in cantonment construction (see p. 21), 
is the lag in defense housing. Outside the 
USHA-financed projects—two already 
complete (624 dwelling units), eighteen 
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First defense housing project designed by PBA for construction with part of the Army's $49 
million housing fund. Scheduled for April occupancy, the 700 dwelling units avoid traditional 
regimentation by being oriented to the rolling terrain of the site’s 70 acres. (See next page.) 
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PBA-designed four-family house for the 
Army’s $1.9 million housing project at Fort 
Knox, Ky. Floor plans reflect more study 
than the very uninteresting exterior de- 
sign. To accommodate both large and small 
families, three-bedroom units interlock with 


under construction (5,900 units) , six more 
earmarked (2,100 units), plus four exist- 
ing slum clearance projects converted to 
defense use (450 units) —first to get going 
are those of the Navy. 

Army officials have turned their $49 
million share of the $100 million Army and 
Navy housing appropriation over to Car- 
mody’s Public Buildings Administration. 
Currently this agency has 66 Army pro}- 
ects under its wing, but at mid-December 
only twelve, costing approximately $7.5 
million and totaling about 2,600 units, had 
hatched into contract awards, First to start 
construction: a 700-unit housing project 
at Kentucky’s Fort Knox (see above.) 

Elaborate buck-passing is now develop- 
ing between PBA and the Army as to re- 
sponsibility for the delays. PBA officials 
complain that Army officers change their 
minds almost daily, citing as an example 
one project which was first designed to 
fit an Army reservation site, then re- 
vamped for an outside location and finally 
ordered to be put back inside the reserva- 
tion again. Each flipflop in orders, they 
contend, requires a revision in building 
plans and causes a new delay. 

Quietly doing its own work, the Navy 
scores a more impressive record: out of 
47 projects (15,600 units) for which funds 
have been allocated, 38 (13,100 units) 
were under construction last month. In 
ad.lition, the Navy is acting as agent for 
FWA in building a 1,000-unit project at 
Oahu, Hawaii. 

Last to get started are the Lanham Act 
projects. Busy protecting the interests of 
private enterprise, Coordinator Palmer did 
not release his list of cities with acute 
housing shortages until November’s tail- 
end. Four days later, before Palmer had 
amplified his original terse statement with 
additional data on the specific needs of 
each locality, FWAdministrator Carmody 
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two-bedroom units within a standardized 
floor area in a one-to-three ratio throughout 
the project. Main and service entrances open 
on street front so that each unit’s living 
room faces full on a rear garden, 17 ft. wide 


and extending to a depth of 50 ft. Each 


rushed out an announcement of the first 
construction assignments. 

To PBA went three projects totaling 
1,900 units—Maryland’s Indian Head 
(650); New London (300); California’s 
Vallejo, near the Mare Island Navy Yard 
(950). To local housing authorities, via 
USHA, were assigned six others totaling 
3,350 units—Jacksonville (300); Pensacola 
(100); Charleston (600); Philadelphia 
(500); Boston (1,050); Bremerton, Wash. 
(800). Besides these and the 1,000-unit 
Oahu Island project turned over to the 
Navy, a 500-unit project at Camden, N. J., 
was set aside to be handied by Carmody’s 
own office. 

Principal significance of this batch of 
projects: they include the first that will 
become available to employes of private 
industry. Two hundred Electric Boat Co 
workers will share the New London project 
with families of enlisted personnel; 1,000 
from Bethlehem’s Steel Corp.’s Fore River 
Shipbuilding Yards, the Boston project; 
while New York Shipbuilding Corp. work- 
ers will occupy the entire Camden project. 

Also coming in under Lanham Act 
money is a mammoth 3,000-unit project 
for industrial workers in San Diego’s local 
aircraft plants. Although announced later 
than the others, it is the first to reach 
the construction stage. PBA’s largest, it is 
going up on an 800 acre site within the 
city limits, will form virtually a new com- 
munity complete with schools, shops aiid 
other facilities when finally finished ten 
months hence. Two Los Angeles con- 
tractors, sharing a fixed fee of $300,000, are 
handling the construction. Estimated cost 
of project: over $9 million. 

In addition to its present assignments, 
PBA hopes to get 30 more projects to de- 
sign and supervise. (Worth passing men- 
tion: PBA’s regular public works opera- 
tions are to be severely curtailed during 
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Cf re) 
unit also has its own heating plant—a com- 
pact warm air furnace with ducts leading to 


every room. A _ specially designed window 
permits the coal bin inside the utility room 
to be filled from the outside. Hall space is 
excessive. 


the next year. Budget Bureau, intent on 
conserving funds for military construction, 
has directed the agency not to place any 
more public buildings on the market, 
which means that its next fiscal year’s 
funds will be sliced to the bone.) 

None of the USHA-supervised Lanham 
Act projects has yet been put under con- 
tract. Local authorities are following the 
usual routine. All contracts, however, will 
be written directly with FWA, so that 
USHA becomes simply an adviser while 
the local authorities become direct agents 
of the Government. New work, it is ex- 
pected, will be shared roughly 50-50 with 


PBA. 


Demountable guinea pig. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant for defense housing’s future is the 
Indian Head project in Maryland. Its 650 
units are scheduled to become a competi- 
tive field day for rival prefabricated house 
manufacturers. Orders will be divided 
among a dozen producers making different 
types of structural panels. These prefabri- 
‘ated units will then be assembled by one 
general contractor, thus providing an equal 
test of their relative merits. 

All units are to be based.on a standard 
one-story single family house designed by 
PBA. Measuring 24 x 28 ft., the house 
will contain two bedrooms, a living room, 
kitchen and bath, but no cellar or attic. 
Sloping roof and general outline will give 
a conventional appearance. Furthermore, 
all specifications will conform to FHA 
standards. 

Prospective competitors are now being 
interviewed by PBA. In selecting prefabri- 
cation types, officials are depending on the 
advice of the Bureau of Standards, which 
has been testing house panels for several! 
years. As a full demonstration of the flexi- 
bility of such housing, a few units of eacl 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HOUSE IN LINCOLN, MASS. WALTER F. BOGNER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE IN LINCOLN, MASS. 


Professor Bogner, of the Harvard School 
of Architecture, confesses to two ulterior 
motives in designing his own house: to 
build on a restricted budget, and to show 
the advantages of a modern design over an 
equally low cost traditional one. Flexibility 
of space use was a necessity for the family 
of three and in the occasional entertain- 
ment of many guests. Northeast bedroom 
serves also as Mr. Bogner’s dressing room; 
living room is divided at will by a sus- 
pended screen of wooden strips; a scrub-up 
room serves as laundry and maid’s bath. 
Interior walls are of wallboard or plywood; 
floors of plywood covered with felt, car- 
pet or linoleum. A sense of openness to 
the outdoors was sought, but without the 
sacrifice of privacy and opportunities for 
reading and concentration—as in the living 
room and its library alcove. 
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Unorthodox elements of plan are ex- 
plained by the fact that this house 
was designed for a bachelor. Except 
for the door from living room to 
terrace, there is but one entrance and 
that leads directly into the living 
room, near enough to the kitchen to 
obviate the need for a service door. 
Clean lines and restful surfaces in- 
doors, with an austere avoidance of 
decoration, confirm the bachelor 
ownership. Even the trim around 
door and window openings has been 
banished, its place taken by the sim- 
plest quarter-round of stainless steel, 
flush with the plaster. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—white cedar 
shingles, Neponset paper, Bird & Son, fir 
sheathing, studs; inside—lath and plaster. 
ROOF: Covered with 30 Ib. asphalt felt and 
strip shingles, Barber Asphalt Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—Red Top insu- 
lating blanket, U. S. Gypsum Co. Weather- 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip. 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass—double strength, quality B. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—white 
oak. Kitchen and bath—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—birch and Milcor Steel 
Co. metal casing. Cabinets—fir plywood, pine 
edges, Roddis Plywood & Veneer Co. Doors 
—Johns-Manville Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Charles F. Richardson, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—toggle. Fixtures—Crook- 
er Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink—Kohler 
Co. Kitchen fan—Pryne & Co., Inc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
The Kohler Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—Anaconda copper, Amer- 
ican Brass Co. Pump—The Duro Co. 
HEATING: Steam vacuum system. Boiler 
and radiators—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Oil burner—General Electric 
Co. Valves—Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. Water heater—General Fittings Co. 


HOUSE IN SEEKONK, MASS. 
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GEDDES AND KELLY, ARCHITECTS 
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LONG ISLAND, N. Y. POLHEMUS & COFFIN, ARCHITECTS 
































Eastern Long Island, its houses hug 





ging the sand dunes, prides itself 
upon architectural traditions as firm- 
ly established as those of Connecti- 
cut or Cape Cod. Built chiefly for 
summer occupancy, the plans are in 
variably long, presenting an extended 
front to ocean and breeze. 
An appearance of height is almost the 
unforgivable sin, to be avoided even 
at the cost of dormered bedrooms 
and varying windowsill heights. 
The play room—for adults—with its 
bar, and the garage have provided 
convenient justification for the long 
low wings. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Cement block. Waterproof- 
ing—Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—frame, diago- 
nally sheathed, building paper and shingles; 
inside—metal lath and plaster or pine board- 
ing. Floor construction—wood framing, sub- 
floor felt and finish wood flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with shingle lath and shin- 
gles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper, 16 oz., 
throughout. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—rockwool. Cellar ceiling—sheet rock. 
Weatherstripping—Anchor Weather Stripping 
Co. Sound insulation (play room and lava- 
tory)—Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—quality AA. Screens—bronze copper mesh 
in wood frames. 
STAIR: Pine throuchout. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. 
Halls—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—lino- 
leum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—wallipaper. Halls—pine plank. 
INTERIOR DOORS: Curtis Cos., Inc. 
HARDWARE: By Ostranager & Eshleman. 
PAINTS: By National Gypsum Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Fixtures—Lewis Smith Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Pyrofax 
gas, Carbide & Carbon Corp. Refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast and galvanized 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper tub- 
ing. 
HEATING: Hot air system with fan, boiler, 
Holland Furnace Co. Thermostat—Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater 
—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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An unusual T-plan of living room, 
with dining room and den forming 


a long vista from bar through the 
north picture window. The low 
pitched roof in its two levels unifies 
the irregular outline and, by its quirks 
at the ends and interposed bedroom 
deck, avoids the possible triteness 
of the rectangular shed form. Orien- 
tation indicates an exceptional set 
of local climatic factors, with the west 
exposure chosen for the living quar 
ters and all service kept to the east 
Turning the dining room from rather 
than toward the morning sun, and 
the ingenious ventilation from under 
the eaves (detail on opposite page), 
suggest a healthy respect for the 
power of California sunlight. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Water- 
proofing—Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco over 
galvanized wire mesh, 15 Ib. asphalt satu- 
rated felt; 18-ga. galvanized over. studs; 
inside—plaster on keyhole lath over galvan- 
ized wire mesh. Floor construction—diagon- 
ally laid sub-floor and white oak T.&G. finish 
flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with No. 1 red cedar shin- 
gles on shingle lath. Deck—covered with 
canvas. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Toncan 26-ga. galv. 
iron throughout. Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and ceilings— 
rock wool, Coast Insulating Ccrp. Weather- 
stripping—Atlas Weatherstripping Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Druwhit 
Metal Products Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, crystal and plate, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

STAIR: Treads and risers—oak. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak,. 
Maid’s room, powder room, pantry and 
kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. Bath- 
rooms—tile, Giadding, McBean & Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms and halis— 
Algonite, California Panel & Veneer Co. 
Kitchen—Sanitas, Standard Coated Products 
Co., tile, Gladding, McBean & Co. Bathrooms 
—Carrara glass wainscoting, Fittsburgh P ate 
Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—Oregon pine. Cabinets 
and doors—California Panel & Veneer Co. 
HARDWARE: By Beverly Hardware Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller & Co. and Rear- 
don Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—fiexible metal ccnduits. Switches—Bry- 
ant Electric Co. Fixtures—Pryne & Co., Leo 
Dorner Co. and L. & Y. Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Gaffers & 
Sattler. Refrigerator—Kelvinator Co. Sink— 
Crane Co. Garbage receiver—Master Prod- 
ucts Co. Kitchen fan—Harmony Mfg. Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
Washing machine—Eendix Home Appl. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Cabinet—Hallensheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—gaivanized iron. Hot 
and cold water pipes—galvanized iron. 
HEATING: Forced air heating system. Bath- 
room heaters—Thermador Electric Co. Water 
heater—Hoyt Heater Co. 
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ALEXANDER HOUSES, INC. 
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WILL RICE AMON, ARCHITECT 


Central chimney with stairway winding around it, steeply pitched roof, 
the overhang of second story, austere simplicity of the divided entrance 
door and its frame, exterior symmetry of openings, bold projecting trim 
flush with sill, absence of shutters—even the small diamond-paned case- 
ments—are authentic echoes of the seventeenth century, but they consort 
amiably with the integral garage, the four baths and other amenities of 1941. 
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WALTER H. MARTIN, ENGINEER 










































CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—clapboards, 
15 ib. roofing felt, T. & G. diagonal! sheath- 
ing, studs, insulation bats between; inside— 
herringbone lath, 3 coats plaster. Floor con- 
struction—T. & G. sub-floor laid diagonally, 
red oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with Perfection red cedar 
shingles. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—copper. Gutters—wood, calked. Ducts— 
galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside watis—2 in. insula- 
tion. Attic floor—4 in. loose wool. All by U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping—Curtis Cos. 
Inc. 

WINDOWS—Curtis Silentite, Curtis Compa- 
nies, Inc. Glass—Quality B., Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. 

STAIRS: Main: Treads—oak. Risers and 
stringers—pine. Attic stair—all white pine. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—wallpaper, 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. and W. H. S. Lioyd 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and doors—Curtis Cos., 
Inc. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Uni- 
versal. Cabinets—Napanee, cabinets installed 
by Cox Kitchens, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures—Koh- 
ler Co. Cabinets—-Charies Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron and gal- 
vanized steel with galvanized cast iron fit- 
ings. Cold and hot water pipes—brass. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split 
system, steam for baths and service portion; 
warm air for master portion. Boiler and 
radiators—American Radiator-Standard San- 
itary Corp. Water heater—Taco Heater Co. 
Attic fan—General Electric Co. Kitchen and 
laundry vent fans—Dieh!l Mfg. Co. 








HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
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SHANK AND AUER, ARCHITECTS 


The commonly accepted minimum of living room, kitchen and two bed- 
rooms, With the uncommon addition of a maid’s room. Continuing the very 
darkly stained redwood in fence form to link the garage and extend the front 
line of porch, proved to be an effective means of making a very small house 
appear reasonably spacious. With the almost black redwood and used brick, 
the exterior trim is white and chartreuse. What might appear to be inade- 
quate windows under the eaves serve their purposes of lighting the stairway 
and cross-ventilating the main bedroom. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis (lst. floor)—8 
in. brick and hollow tile; (2nd.)—redwood 
shiplap, studs, building paper and wood 
sheathing. interior—plaster on rock lath, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles. 
INSULATION: Second floor outside walls 
and ceiling—4 in. blanket, Fibatherm Insula- 
tion. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper throughout. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens.- Illinois 
Glass Co. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers-—yellow pine. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathroom—linoleum. 
HARDWARE: By Melcher-Schene Co. 
PAINTS: By Whittemore Paint Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Re- 
frigerator—electric. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—-BX. 

HEATING: Air conditioned hot air with 
humidifier and blower. 


VIEW 3. 

















HOUSE IN LAKE FOREST, ‘ILL. 
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WINSTON ELTING, ARCHITECT 


VIEW 4. 


Characteristics of a rather peculiar and beau- 
tiful site dictated the plan. Approximately 
an acre of a former estate is divided from 
its surroundings by natural ravines running 
east to Lake Michigan. By locating the garage 
entrance on the building line toward the 
road, the maximum of space was reserved 
on the south side for lawn and gardens. All 
principal rooms open to southeast or west, 
with garage, service, hall, entries, all to the 
north. With the plan thus established, brick 
and redwood were employed to blend the 
house with the large maples and the birches. 


More personal considerations of the plan were 


the provision of a folding screen between 
living and dining space; the comparative iso- 
lation of master bedroom on the first floor, 
combination of the architect-owner’s work 
space and guest room. One chimney serves 
three fireplaces, boiler flue, incinerator and 
laundry chute. 








































HOUSE IN LAKE FOREST, ILL. WINSTON ELTING, ARCHITECT 
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PANEL HEATING. Experimenting upon his ow) 
house rather than risk the comfort of a client. 
the architect devised panel heating for the ceil- 
ings throughout. Cost was perhaps 20 per cent 
over a convection, forced-flow, hot water job, 
but was undertaken in anticipation of a 30 per 
cent saving in operation. First winter brought 
18° below zero, a test met with perfect comfort. 

Radiant coils are of standard seamless tubes 
welded into tube turns and reenforced with steel 
braces welded across the lines. Wire cloth is 
fastened to the 34 in. channels that parallel the 
pipes and both sets of channels cover all of 
the ceiling area. Lime plaster with plenty of 
hair was used, the rough coat worked well 
through the mesh to key with the pipes them- 
selves. Cow hair was also used in the brown 
coat, and onion bagging, 6 to 8 mesh to the 
inch, was worked into the face of the white coat. 
Cold water paint of plaster color was finally 
applied. 

Water temperature control and circulation 
is provided by electrically controlled mixture of 
water from the boiler with the pump-recirculated 
flow through the system. Maximum water tem- 
perature of 130° is the extreme need of the sys- 
tem, and it fluctuates below that under control 
of an outside-inside thermostat. When outside 
temperature calls for heat, valve opens to allow 
water to enter boiler. Each coil is manually con- 
trolled for aid in balancing the system. An auto- 
matic air valve at top of system with a valved 
tell pipe to basement are important elements. 

Humidity has been in the middle fifties, and 
the large single-glazed areas have caused no 
appreciable down drafts. Temperature has been 
uniform throughout the rooms, laterally and 
longitudinally. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer and 
redwood siding, insulating sheathing boards, studs, 
Wood Conversion Co. Balsam wool blankets, rock 
lath and plaster. 

ROOF AND DECK: Covered with 4-ply built-up 
asphalt roofing covered with marble dust. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and ground floors— 
Balsam wool blankets, Wood Conversion Co. Sec- 
ond floor—rockwool and metal foil. Roof—Balsam 
wool and metal foil. Weatherstripping—Chamber- 
lin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—steel, Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc. Glass—plate, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; A. and B. Mississippi glass, Missis- 





sippi Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—white oak. 
Halls—Corinco cork tile, Cork Insulation Co. 
Kitchen, 2nd. floor bedroom and bathrooms— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 


WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Flexwood, U. 
S. Plywood Corp. and rift sawn oak. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Edison-General 
Electric Appliance Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire 
Corp. Sinks—Kohler Co. and Elkay Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane 
Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water—Streamline cop- 
per, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Boiler—Pacific Boiler Co. Oil burner— 
JM _ Electrical pressure atomizing oil burner. 
Thermostat—Hoffman Specialty Co. and Bell & 
Gossett. Incinerator—Ewing Incinerator Co. 
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THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN MURAL PAINTING 


By Julian Garnsey 


Spoken at the Symposium of the National Society of Mural Painters, New York, December 9, 1940 


While the use of mural painting is increas- 
ing, it is not yet an essential resource of 
architecture but rather a luxury to be used 
sparingly. Time was, however, when no 
building was considered complete without 
adequate and significant decoration. An 
examination of such a time, the Italian 
Renaissance, may uncover interesting com- 
parisons upon which to base our planning 
for more mural painting in this country. 

As I see it, three conditions existed in 
the Renaissance from which our art drew 
its growth. First, there was a wealthy and 
intelligent lay clientele. The Church led, 
followed by kings, nobles, great families 
and independent states. Second, there were 
definite messages to be spread abroad, 
such as the Gospel story, the greatness of 
the Medici or the Fuggers, and the glory 
of Venice. Third, painters employed a sim- 
ple technique, basically naturalistic and 
without distortion, which was generally 
understood, «+ 


* 


Returning to the present, we may in- 
quire whether, and to what degree, these 
conditions exist today. First, as to possible 
clients. The Church has yielded its place 
as a repository of wealth to great commer- 
cial corporations, rich in stories which 
have not yet been told. We still have rich 
and proud families, though they are less 
extrovert than formerly. Kings and States 
have been replaced by our Federal Govern- 
ment, at present almost our only patron. 

Today, however, mural painters no 
longer receive commissions directly from 
the client but rather from the architect, in 
whose hands all decisions on materials and 
decorations lie. While, in the Renaissance, 
architects, painters and sculptors were 
closely related and understood each other, 
nowadays each art follows a separate way. 
Few architects paint or sculp seriously, 
and fewer painters have more than a su- 
perficial knowledge of architecture. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the archi- 
tect, pressed by the complexity of modern 
design and the speed required, should for- 
get the value of our art for lending sig- 
nificance to his building. This is doubly 
unfortunate in the practice of the modern 
style where, for instance, a hotel, a hospital 
and a girls’ school may contain the same 
elements of corridors, elevators, a few 
large and many small rooms, and may be 
practically indistinguishable one from the 
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other. Appropriate color and mural deco- 
ration would stamp each with the individ- 
uality of its own function. 

Second, what messages has mural paint- 
ing to give today comparable with those of 
the Renaissance? Brave feats of arms 
abound in our history from Bunker Hill to 
Chateau Thierry. Civil history is just as 
full of inspiring events connected with the 
taming of the wilderness, the trend toward 
the West, the establishment and growth of 
great enterprises of commerce, and so on. 
In fact, every village has its story of a 
particular minister, doctor, teacher, rural 
sage or favorite son whose life should be 
visibly perpetuated for the encourage- 
ment of those who follow them. Finally, 
there are the ancient subjects which never 
grow old: steadfastness, courage, honesty, 
faithfulness, industry and_ thrift—which 
must be repeated for each new generation. 

Some will say that such messages are 
now given by the movies and the radio. 
Both of these are fleeting images which do 
not remain in the memory, and their aim 
is amusement rather than instruction. A 
mural painting, however, remains in place 
for repeated impressions and becomes part 
of the mental treasury of the beholder. 
What lasting influence must Puvis de 
Chavannes’ hemicycle in the Sorbonne 
have left upon the students who viewed 
it day after day! 

Third, do we use today a simple tech- 
nique, easily understood by all? Obviously 
we do not. Many techniques of varying 
obscurity are in vogue, of which some 
seem intentionally difficult to understand. 
Since mural painting is an art for the peo- 
ple, painters will have to find a means of 
communication which laymen comprehend. 


Men like Grant Wood, Tom Lea and, 
Thomas Benton have found such a means 
Any less explicit defeat the purpose of 
mural painting. 

To sum up, it appears that patrons do 
exist today, who may be educated by their 
architects to use mural painting, that ap- 
propriate subjects abound and that a sim- 
ple technique may be evolved, understood 
by all. 

The final difficulty was not unknown in 
the Renaissance but was overcome short 
of dispensing with mural decoration. I 
mean the matter of cost. In this regard 
the Federal Government has led the way 
by allotting a small percentage of the cost 
of its buildings to painting and sculpture, 
and by paying by the square foot for these 
arts. There seems to be no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of adopting that pro- 
cedure in private practice. Certainly one 
would search long for a material at the 
same price which would return more, in 
the long run, of interest, significance and 
satisfaction. 


May I close with the observation that 
the future of mural painting depends pri- 
marily upon the mural painters themselves. 
If they show an ability to paint decora- 
tions that are worthy to be placed in mod- 
ern buildings, that hold significance for 
the clients and the people, that speak a 
language of technique generally under- 
stood, and that can be executed at a rea- 
sonable percentage of the cost of the 
building, they may expect the support of 
architects and, through these advisers, of 
the patrons of building. Under those cir- 
cumstances one might expect the arrival 
of the American Renaissance. 


THE ENGLISH ARCHITECT AND THE WAR 


Excerpts from an editorial in The Builder, London, August 2, 1940, 


There is no need of a reminder to most 
of our readers that the entire architectural 
profession, with the exception of a very 
few of its members, is passing through a 
very bad time. The disinclination of the 
authorities to do anything tangible to 
meet the situation suggests that there is 
still plenty to be done in the way of per- 
sistent propaganda on behalf of the long- 
suffering architectural profession. 


There is no doubt that members them- 
selves are doing their best to help them- 
selves, and probably with greater success 
now that architecture is no longer a re- 
served occupation. Many have closed 
down their practices and have taken 
salaried jobs—sometimes at very indiffer- 
ent wage rates, and often on work which 
represents the least interesting branches 
of architectural practice. Many of the 
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younger ones have either been called up 
with their groups or, where still over age, 
have volunteered in one or other branch 
of the Forces, and generally in some 
branch unrelated to anything for which 
they have been trained. But at least this 
has thinned the ranks of unemployed 
architects. 

Probably the most perplexing situation 
is that of the older practicing architect, 
whose age precludes him from active serv- 
ice, and whose experience is apparently 
little valued in the technical departments 
that happen to be recruiting additional 
staff. In London, such men, in many 
cases, have seen thriving practices dis- 
appear within a few weeks, for the Lon- 
don practice is generally one which de- 
pends upon a sequence of a few large 
jobs at a time, and the eggs of such a 
practice are thus in a few baskets. In 
the country the change from peace to 
war is not quite so complete, in that the 
country practice covers a very much more 
general field. Numerous jobs of relatively 
small size, and the numerous “feed serv- 
ices” which country life demands, make 
up the stable part of the country prac- 
tice, to which the occasional large scale 
job makes the difference between a lean 
and a better year, and probably consti- 
tutes the main source of personal savings. 

In one sense, the country architect has 
the advantage of his London confrére in 
that a part of his work goes on: under 
most conditions, and his services, on a 
very small scale, are demanded wherever 
property changes hands and _ wherever 
families seek their means of retrenchment 
by moving to smaller premises. Often 
enough these hard-won guineas do little 
more than pay the expenses of the office, 
and it is only by a drastic cutting down 
of such expenses that the country archi- 
tect can make these minor services con- 
tribute to his living. 

But the problem of decision faces all 
architects alike, and the time must come, 


and has already come for many, to decide 
whether or not to cut losses and close 
down for the duration of the war. When 
it comes to that point we are inclined to 
think that the Londoner will find it easier 
to decide than the countryman. An in- 
active London office serves little useful 
purpose to its occupier. It even involves 
him in unnecessary expense in traveling 
to and from some suburban or country 
home. To close down means very substan- 
tial economies in an enforced idleness. 
But in the country the architect in a small 
town is in a somewhat similar position to 
the family doctor. His townsfolk turn to 
him in many little matters to which he 
willingly gives attention, and by his at- 
tention he becomes the natural source of 
help when some really worthwhile archi- 
tectural work is to be done. If he closes 
down on that established position, he runs 
a real risk of losing much which he has 
labored to build up through many years, 
and it will be only desperate straits indeed 
that will induce him to adopt the drastic 
step of closing down... . 


* 


Looking ahead to a return of normal 
conditions, we think that there again the 
London architect will find it easier to 
readjust himself. London is a great center 
for maintaining contacts, whereas the 
country district serves only its few in- 
habitants. We well remember that some 
of the young men returning from the last 
war brought with them some valuable in- 
troductions and even a ready-made job or 
two, which set them up nicely in civilian 
life again. That that will again happen we 
have no doubt, in the case of those who 
put up their old plates in London again, 
whether on the same door jamb or on 
some other. But the countryman will have 
to start anew, unless he is very fortunate, 
and it is for that reason alone that so 
many are holding on in spite of meagre 
profits, or sometimes even at some loss. 


VOICES OF THE YOUNGER MEN 


Younger members of the architectural pro- 
fession have been banding together on the 
principle that in union there is strength. 
Uncertainty of the times, difficulties of 
finding commissions or employment, lack 
of confidence in their individual powers— 
all have helped to form loosely knit units 
in some of the larger centers. San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Montreal, London and 
Melbourne have groups that are becoming 
vocal, and doubtless there are others who 
will soon be heard. 

In Melbourne it is The Architectural 
Students’ Society of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, and for two years 
it has published a clever little monthly 
pamphlet, Smudges and a more pretentious 
annual which they call Lines. Their Hon- 
orable Secretary, Ronald Bath, writes: 
“We are naturally endeavoring to push 
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Australian architecture to higher levels of 
artistic and ethical merit, but we under- 
stand that, underlying all the fine arts, 
there is the one fundamental, the Art of 
Design—self-expression. Consequently, our 
views expressed are as broad as possible, 
as simple as possible, and as breezy as 
possible, setting architecture in its true re- 
lationship to the full life as we see it.” 
Have a taste of Smudges—Ep. 


THE LOWEST FORM OF ART 
An editorial from Smudges (Melbourne, 
Australia) Vol. 2, No. 14, 1940. 

“Architecture!” said Mr. Menzies recently, 
as he was introduced to an architectural 
student, “Architecture is the lowest form 
of art in Australia!” 

The pitiable part is that one must agree 
with him. Architecture here is undoubted- 
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ly behind the other arts in imagination 
and freedom from borrowed traditions. 
But how annoying that the Prime Min- 
ister should notice it! 

What can be the reason? Wherein lies 
the cure? 

Perhaps we need look no farther than 
the remarks of the visiting Hungarian 
architect, Professor George Korody: “One 
must not copy. You in this country do not 
need support from outside. You must 
think for yourselves and build according 
to the dictates of your own special condi- 
tions and climate. Then an Australian style 
will come.” 

A clear statement, and coming from a 
distinguished foreigner; it is news; but it 
is nothing very new to architects. Every- 
one in the profession above first year his- 
tory must know this as well as he knows 
an Egyptian cornice, or better: Every his- 
torical style has been based on its natural 
influences, therein lies its success. 

That has been drummed into all of us, 
yet we continue with our “modern adapta- 
tions” of Gothic, Georgian, Tudor designs, 
or the equally unsuitable “Stockholm” 
style. 

We base every design, consciously or un- 
consciously, on the latest overseas maga- 
zines. Our work is, at the best, a good 
copy of the overseas fashion. Is it lack of 
initiative or lack of courage that holds us 
back? Are we too dull to see the way toa 
better architecture? Probably we are not 
—but we are too frightened to make the 
move. 


And the Editors of Smudges, with no 
inhibitions, regularly award— 


BOUQUET OF THE MONTH 


To Architects Fowell, McConnel and 
Mansfield, and Brian O’Rorke, for their 
Orient Line Building, Spring Street, Syd- 
ney. 

What? No horizontal lines? 

That’s not very modern. 

And not stressed vertically either? 

Good heavens, there’s practically no 
design to it! 


BLOT OF THE MONTH 


“Corio,” Distinctive Flats, Dandenong 
Road. Near-Georgianism scrapes the sky. 


* 
THEY SAY— 


“The only things worth living for are 
Christian architecture and a_ boat.”— 
Avueustus PwuGIn. 


“There is a boom in the demand for ex- 
perienced engineers—caused by the na- 
tional defense program. The supply is 
limited. Therefore, if you have a good 
engineer, treat him well. If you need one 
better start looking.”—MAssacuuseTTs 
InsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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“Space, quiet, gardens, esthetic repose are 
preservatives of architectural designs that 
keep them in existence long after their 
natural period of obsolescence.”—Lewis 
MuMFORD. 


“What I hate is the sort of female per- 
sonification which gives us Thrift (rather 
slender) and Commerce (not so slender) 
receiving gifts from Plenty (full figure) . 
Indeed, in a recent bank building you 
can even see Britannia seated between 
the Higher and the Lower Mathematics.” 
—H. S. Goopuart-RENDEL, 


“During the next 50 years 75 per cent 
of mid-town New York will be torn down. 
In its place will rise beautiful residential 
and office buildings occupying only one- 
fifth of the land area of Manhattan. The 
other four-fifths will be parks, gardens 
and arrangements of natural beauty.”— 
Dr. Cuartes V. PATERNO. 


“Never before has the vulnerability of 
great and congested cities and the rapid 
spread of urban blight given so much 
point to Sir Raymond Unwin’s contention 
that ‘nothing is gained by overcrowd- 
ing.” ”"—Russett Van Nest Biack. 


“Government architecture has been much 
maligned. . . . Architects within the Fed- 
eral Government can and do act with 
freedom, initiative and taste.”—Proressor 
Car Fess. 


“Encouraging the young toward adventure 
and vision by showing them a creative ap- 
proach towards the phenomena of human 
life, and putting the emphasis on practical 
experience, will do arts and letters good. 
More harm than good is done when the 
trend of teaching is too exclusively di- 
rected towards academic knowledge, book- 
learning, and intellectual collecting of 
facts." —Watrer Gropius. 


SMALL PANES 
By James MacQuedy 


Excerpts from an article on Criticism in The Architectural Review, London, for August, 1940. 


Why is it that the one “period” conven- 
tion the contemporary architect clings to 
even when he has discarded all the others 
is the subdivided window pane? .. . 

It still irritates by its fussiness and un- 
reasonableness whoever looks at the aver- 
age block of flats or municipal building 
in the hope of seeing a consistent idiom 
establishing itself. To try and discover 
why this one conventional motif should 
remain so long may throw some light on 
the sort of process by which architectural 
conventions sustain themselves even in 
opposition to reason. 

It is not my intention in these articles 
to discuss technical matters, but it must 
be said—otherwise the question of the 
esthetic deficiencies of small-paned win- 
dows becomes rather an academic one 
that the arguments in favour of small 
panes on practical grounds do not seem 
very strong ones. It is sometimes said 
that large sheets of glass are an expensive 
fad because of the cost of replacement 
on breakage. In answer, one may first 
point to the shopkeeper, who has had no 
hesitation in discarding the subdivided 
pane altogether, although one imagines 
that he has to watch maintenance costs 
as closely as anyone. He takes a pride in 
his wide, sleek windows and counts plate- 
glass among the blessings of civilization. 
One can also safely guess that in practice 
the chances of actual breakage are ex- 
tremely small. In the average building a 
very large proportion of the glass must 
survive a whole generation without break- 
age, so the risk of having to replace a 
large rather than a small piece of glass 
following a mishap cannot be anything 
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like great enough to cancel out the saving 
of time and labor in cleaning the un- 
divided, as against the heavily subdivided, 
window, to say nothing of the greater 
amount of light let in... . 

So on practical ground the large pane 
wins, and we can take it that any dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of large and 
small panes can be conducted in esthetic 
terms. The prejudice against the elimina- 
tion of the small window panes that be- 
longs to various past styles of architecture 
and to periods when large pieces of glass 
simply were not obtainable, is so strong 
that it has led architects who are honestly 
anxious to free themselves from the mis- 
leading associations of historical detail to 
invent a substitute for the conventional 
Georgian rectangle in the form of the 
“modernistic” horizontal rectangle that at 
least pays tribute to a change of idiom 
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without acquiescing in any change of 
scale. 

This horizontal glazing unit has spread 
with astonishing rapidity since it was in- 
troduced about twenty years ago as a 
rather arty personal mannerism, Although 
it has no practical advantage over the 
vertical Georgian style unit it has even 
been standardized by metal window manu 
facturers and has become the hallmark of 
the jazz-modern. But it is not confined 
to jazz-modern buildings and is, in fact, 
the type most frequently employed to 
achieve that fussy subdivision of window 
spaces that so frequently ruins the ap 
pearance of the decently contemporary, 
decently simplified building —deseribed 
above. 

Presumably this prejudice is due to 
anxiety about scale—as though scale were 
a fixed and permanent thing. A_ theory 
used to he taught in the architectural 
schools—and still is, for all I know, in 
some of them—that window subdivisions 
“give scale” to a building; but that this 
is only a recent convention and not, as 
the pedagogues pretend, a canon of clas- 
sical correctness, is indicated by any 
book of eighteenth century engravings in 
which the classical rules and precedents 
were set down for architects’ and builders’ 
guidance. For invariably in such books as 
Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus the voids 
are indicated by solid black masses; the 
pattern of the facade, that is to say, is 
presented for judgment without any win- 
dow subdivision. But whether this scho- 
lastic insistence on “scale” is or is not a 
true interpretation of the Renaissance 
ideal, it is certainly out of keeping with 
the modern one. 


* 


To return to our subdivided windows, 
to a previous generation’s eyes the differ- 
ence between the large- and the small-pane 
treatment would only have appeared as 
an unimportant variation in the richness 
of the pattern that covered the building’s 
surface, whereas to our eyes the fussy 
window subdivision of so many otherwise 
simply conceived buildings becomes an 
insupportable blemish. . 


AFTER THE WAR 


Comment from The Builder (London) for November 8, 1940 


Professor C. H. Reilly contributes a 
thoughtful article on this subject to the 
Manchester Guardian. The present war, he 
writes, may in one particular well hasten on 
what is already happening. Ferro-concrete 
will come still more into its own. Already 
ferro-concrete buildings, with monolithic 
construction, have proved that they stand 
up to bombs and blasts better than any 
other. Besides, we shall all be glad to have 
a concrete roof over our heads instead of a 


wooden one. That, in general, means a flat 
roof, and a flat roof leads to the cubist 
shapes and the spatial composition so typ- 
ical of modern types of building. It may 
also be supposed that the reaction against 
reproducing traditional ornament will con- 
tinue with ever greater force. The desire to 
dissociate oneself from the bad old past, 
which led to such catastrophes as the pres- 
ent war, may well lead farther in that 
direction. Forgeries of all sorts will be 
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anathema. The desire for ornament and 
variety will still be there, of course, but 
that for ornament may find its outlet in 
frescoed surfaces and in independent sculp- 
ture contrasting with the geometrical 
shapes of the buildings, as at the Glasgow 
Exhibition, and that for variety in the 
curved forms into which concrete as a 
plastic material can be molded. 


* 


Again, if buildings may be pock-marked, 
to say the least, with pieces of bomb or 
shrapnel, elaborate stone facades built up 
on steel frames will seem greater waste 
than ever. Anyone who has seen the inde- 
cent state of some buildings in London at 
the present moment, with the sugar coat- 
ing of sham stone columns partly melted 
away and the steel bones grinning through, 
will in future want an architecture suffi- 
ciently truthful throughout not only to 
live decently and unpretentiously but to 
die decently as well. A solid brick or stone 
building does that, or a steel-framed one 
in which the frame is clearly expressed 
and only lightly covered from the weather 
with a thin veneer of glass or other ma- 
terial. It is the monumental shams with 
which during the last thirty years we have 
been lining the chief streets of our cities 
which are now disgracing us. 

A small point, little likely to affect the 
course of architecture, is the provision, if 
the bomber still survives, of a basement 
shelter to every building, however small. 
It will add a little to the cost of the 
smallest, but it will hardly affect the de- 
sign as a whole. 

A more interesting speculation is what 
we can do with the destroyed areas of our 
towns if the bomber is abolished, for it 
hardly seems worth while considering 
schemes of replanning if it is to remain. 
Let us assume a saner world in which it 
no longer exists, except, perhaps, as a 
central police force to stop burglarious 
aggression. If great areas are destroyed, as 
seems likely, what shall we do? First, we 
must clearly have a strong Government, 
strong enough to stop sporadic rebuilding, 
and strong enough, too, to pull down 
buildings which the Germans may have 
left standing if they block the way. We 
know how the natural desire to rebuild, 
sach on his own little plot and as quickly 
as possible, prevented the execution of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s fine plan for the little 
city of his day after the Fire of London. 
We know, too, how in more recent years 
the San Francisco plan suffered the same 
fate after the earthquake and fire. 


* 


The ideal way would seem to be for 
each big city first of all to acquire the 
land and buildings within its boundaries 
and then to lease the buildings it wished 
to keep standing. Then, and only then, 
would the authorities feel free not only to 
clear great areas, but perhaps not to re- 
build them at all, 
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ST. PAUL’S, 





LONDON 


From “Notes & Topics” by Astragal in The Architects’ Journal (London) for September 26, 1940 


Since I iast wrote about my friend who is 
one of the Night Watch at St. Paul’s, the 
war for him has begun in grim earnest: no 
longer are playful practices in mastering 
the intricacies of the cathedral’s behind- 
the-scenes planning his nightly occupation, 
followed by a comfortable bed in the crypt; 
instead, there are continuous patrols of 
the roofs, watching the city’s bonfires and 
dodging any fragments that fall unpleas- 
antly near. 

When I met him last week he talked of 
the one-ton time bomb that had just been 
extracted from near the western portico of 
the cathedral by the justly famous Lieut. 
Davies, Sergt. Wardrobe and the others. 
My friend described the event as a heroic 
piece of dentistry. 


* 


The Night Watch continued their duties 
while the bomb was there; but their head- 
quarters, together with the sheltering 
clergy, had to move to the east end of the 
building. The sinister aspect of the whole 
affair, which added to the suspense of wait- 
ing and the difficulty of the work, was 
that, through some freak of sub-soil condi- 
tions, the bomb continuously tended to 
burrow its way nearer the cathedral until 
the removal tackle took its weight. 

No architect, I fancy, can think of Lieut. 


THE BOMB AT 


From The Builder (London) 


One of the biggest bombs to be dropped on 
London fell in Dean’s-yard, close to the 
west end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, entering 
the roadway at the edge of the pavement. 
For three days a Bomb Disposal Section 
of the Royal Engineers, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. R. Davies, worked on its 
removal. When they began to dig they 
found that a 6-in. gas main had been frac- 
tured and three men were gassed at an 
early stage. The gas company was called 
in to deal with the main, which had 
‘aught fire. No one then knew how close 
to the flaming main the bomb might have 
been. 

When the gas had at last been cut off 
the Bomb Disposal Section had to dig for 
27 ft. 6 in. into the subsoil before they 
found the bomb. It proved to be a ton in 
weight, and looked like a vast hog, about 
8 ft. long. Moreover, it was fitted with 
fuses which made it deadly dangerous to 
touch or move it. 

To save devastating damage to St. Paul’s 
the risk of removal had to be undertaken, 
and with great difficulty it was drawn up 
with special tackle, for high polish had 
been imparted to it in its passage through 
the soil, making it difficult to handle. 
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Davies’ lonely drive* to Hackney Marshes 
through cleared streets without wishing to 
pay him a special tribute. 

The threat of the time bomb, of course, 
was only a passive affair for the Night 
Watch. Their most active night was the 
previous Monday, when large fires raged 
in the city from Cheapside to Cannon 
Street, having been first started by a bomb 
that fell only 100 ft. or so from the east 
end of the cathedral. The Watch spent a 
busy night on the cathedral roofs, spray- 
ing them with water, and saw the harrow- 
ing sight of three of Wren’s best churches 
simultaneously threatened by fire; but all 
were eventually saved except for super- 
ficial damage. Other city churches, I be- 
lieve, have suffered. 


I was told that, lit up by neighboring 
blazes, St. Paul’s at night achieves inde- 
scribable majesty; even the inside is some- 
times lit by a maroon glare reflected on 
the dome through the windows, a most 
moving sight. I myself have noticed, too, 
the extra stature St. Paul’s seems to have 
acquired since these night raids began. I 
have seen its dome from the heights of 
north London poised like a black bubble 
above the smoke and flashes of a raid. It 
seems magical that it survives. 

* See account immediately following these ex- 
cerpts —Eb. 


ST. PAUL’S 


for September 20, 1940 


Two lorries in tandem were required to 
haul it out of the hole. The streets were 
cleared by the police from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to Hackney Marshes. The bomb 
was placed on a fast lorry and driven away 
by Lieut. Davies at high speed, the risk 
of explosion being imminent at the time. 

At Hackney Marshes the bomb was 
blown up by the Bomb Disposal Section. 
It caused a 100-ft. crater, and rattled the 
windows, and in one case loosened plaster, 
in houses far away on the Marshes. 

Only the courage and tenacity of the 
officer, his N.C.O.s and men, prevented 
St. Paul’s from being gravely injured, if 
not levelled to the ground. 


* 


We are glad to note the statement of 
Canon Cockin that the Dean and Chapter 
are taking steps to express their apprecia- 
tion in suitable form. Special prominence 
has rightly been given to this extraordi- 
nary act of skill and bravery, but it is 
well to remember that it is typical of the 
routine work that the Bomb Disposal Sec- 
tion is doing every day. The nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to these men that can 
never be repaid. 
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THE DIARY 


Friday, November 15.—They are begin- 
ning to camouflage their motor cars in 
England, but British humor marches 
gayly on. The British industrial design 
group suggests that one-half of the car, 
divided longitudinal, should be painted to 
harmonize with the country, and the other 
half with the town. If there is a raid in 
the country, you drive the town half up 
against a hedge; if in the town, you drive 
the country half up against a wall. 


Tuesday, November 19.—I wonder whether 
many architects are as hazy about their 
State registration laws as I find myself. 
Without having studied the statutes, I 
have always thought it perfectly ethical 
and legal for an architect registered in one 
State to associate himself with a registered 
architect in another State to carry through 
a project in the latter’s territory. That 
may be legal practice between some States, 
but it is definitely illegal in others. For 
a New York architect to design a library 
to be built in New Jersey, he must be 
registered in New Jersey, whether asso- 
ciated with a local practitioner or not. The 
same restriction applies to New York 
State. Not only is it illegal for the non- 
resident architect, but the resident associ- 
ate also is guilty, in assisting the other to 
break the law. 


* 


Some curious and very uncomfortable 
situations arise from the fact that archi- 
tects practice under varying laws of the 
States rather than under a single law of the 
Federal Government. As an example: 
Architect A, registered in State X, is com- 
missioned to design an important build- 
ing in State Y. He associates himself with 
\rchitect B, registered in State Y, and 
proceeds with the job. After the building 
is well under construction, A decides that 
it might be advantageous in future work 
to have State Y registration himself, and 
makes application therefor. One of the 
first questions asked him, as to his citizen- 
ship, reveals the fact that although he has 
taken out his first papers, he is still an 
alien. A status which did not prevent his 
registration in State X now bars his 
registration in State Y. He and his associ- 
ate, both eminent and law-abiding mem- 
bers of their communities, find themselves 
lormally recorded, through the filing of 
plans, as practicing illegally. 

After a long battle through many years, 
the architects and engineers have been 
granted the legal protection that public 
health and safety justify; full knowledge 
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and meticulous observance of these laws 
are certainly among our first duties. 


Montreal, Friday, November 2?.—Province 
of Quebec Association of Architects is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. The year 1890 must have been 
a fruitful period for architectural organi- 
zations, since our own A.I.A. Chapters at 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City 
and St. Louis were born in that same 
year. At an evening session in the Art 
Museum, to which the public had been in- 
vited, it was my task to outline the place 
of the building industry in national de- 
fense, with particular reference to the part 
that might be played by the architect. 
In Canada, in England, and in the U. S., 
the profession has not been formally and 
collectively summoned from on high to 
lead the crusade. There has been consider- 
able moaning over that fact in England 
and in our own professional organizations. 


Montreal, Saturday, November 23.—I had 
forgotten how strongly Montreal is marked 
by its French settlers and their descend- 
ants. Half its many newspapers printed in 
French, all street signs lettered in both 
English and French, the Gallic flavor of 
the telephone book, bargain counters and 
store attendants treating the two tongues 
impartially. 

The Bank of Montreal drew me down 
town to see whether McKim, Mead & 
White’s stately interior had lost anything 
of the impressive grandeur that made the 
building an architectural milestone for an 
older generation of architects. No, it holds 
its own. 

Again the emphatic French note this 
evening in the Association’s final banquet. 
Fully half the toasts and responses were 
in French, and president Perrault used 
English or French in gracious conformity 
with the preference of each man he called 
upon to speak. In answering to the toast 
“Our Guests,” I was privileged to read a 
telegram of congratulation from A.LA. 
President Bergstrom, assuring the Cana- 
dian architects of our sympathetic and 
whole hearted cooperation in the gigantic 
effort of continental defense and in the 
work of rebuilding a war-torn world. My 
own mental picture of the task we have 
undertaken, already magnified to heroic 
proportions by the astronomical budget 
figures in our press, has taken on a greater 
sense of reality in this visit north of the 
border. Canada, good neighbor and friend 
of long standing, is depending trustfully 
upon us. 


Aang A! Lele . 


Monday, November 25.—To Carl Milles’ 
fame as a sculptor must be added his 
unique powers as a_ raconteur. Ralph 
Walker gave a small luncheon in his honor 
today, during which the artist talked not, 
of his muse nor of the philosophy of 
created form, but rather of experiences in 
the great highway of human relationships. 
Whether he is sharing confidences with a 
king or a cabdriver, a debutante or an 
apple woman, Milles delights in the meet- 
ings of minds on the broad plane of a com- 
mon humanity. Some of his characteriza- 
tions must be held in confidence, but the 
story of a taxi ride to Brooklyn can be 
shared. It was a blustery day when he 
was crossing from Manhattan to speak at 
the Brooklyn Museum. Milles found the 
Italian taxidriver sharing his own appre- 
ciative view of a lovely young girl trip- 
ping along the sidewalk beside the halted 
traffic stream. The wind experimented 
with her skirts very much as a sculptor 
would have done in seeking lines of grace 
and action. With a glance at his passenger 
that carried a whole volume of respectful 
and collaborative admiration, the taxi- 
driver unburdened himself of his entire 
philosophy of beauty. Milles changed to 
the front seat for a freer exchange of 
thought on the joys of living, the beauty 
showered upon undeserving man by a 
bountiful Nature, and the ineptness of our 
appreciation. Arriving at the Museum, the 
sculptor read the meter and offered a bill, 
only to be told somewhat brusquely that 
the cab would wait. Accepting this as 
probably some American custom with 
which he was unfamiliar, Milles delivered 
his lecture, returned to his cab, and was 
soon back in the thick of a mutual confes- 
sion of faith in the power of beauty. Back 
in front of his hotel, and in a momentary 
lull in the exchange of thoughts, Milles 
brought up again the crass matter of pay 
for his transportation. And once more he 
encountered an unfamiliar American cus- 
tom—quite unfamiliar to Americans. With 
the proprietary air of an old friend, the 
taxidriver said, “I take no money for my 
own pleasure,” meshed his gears and drove 
away. 


* 


Tuesday, November 26.—Ken Murchison’s 
shade must have been hovering over the 
annual Beaux-Arts dinner tonight. Most 
of his friends were there, including Tony 
Sarg and George Traprock Chappel, who 
brought back most vividly the days when 
the delightful uncertainty of what Ken 
might say or do next restrained even the 
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hand that held the cocktail, lest precious 
wit be missed. These annual reunions sel- 
dom fail to bring in anciens who could 
not, even if they would, shake off the 
nostalgia to join once more in singing Les 
Pompiers and recreate at least some faint 
semblance of life about Deux Magots and 
the Dome of bygone years. Fred Murphy 
up from Washington, George Gray from 
New Haven, Wells Bosworth back from 
Paris. And throughout a roistering eve- 
ning the recurring assurance that France 
will live again. 


Friday, November 29—The Diary does 
not aspire to recognition as a clearing 
house for What Have You and What Do 
You Want, but we cannot resist spreading 
this bit of news: Duke University has a 
stock of hand planed, heart pine boards, 
7 to 12 ft. long, 7 to 22 in. wide, that 
have never been painted. They were taken 
from a house about 200 years old. F. V. 
Altvater, Superintendent of Duke Hos- 
pital, Durham, N. C., will not sell this lot 
for ordinary purposes; it deserves an un- 
derstanding and sympathetic use. 


Tuesday, December 3.—Norman Bel Ged- 
des told us at lunch today something of 
what he is trying to do for the circus. 
Newspaper headlines and editorials have 
been using the obvious cliché, “streamlin- 
ing,” in suggesting that the circus may 
become something like a Max Reinhardt 
spectacle. Bel Geddes, however, has him- 
self carried water for the elephants, and 
knows that the circus must never be al- 
‘lowed to grow up. North, who heads the 
big Ringling organization, came to Bel 
Geddes and asked him if he could make a 
big tent without any poles inside. A fool- 
ish question, for he should have known 
that for Bel Geddes there are no impossi- 
bilities. Beyond the obvious need for 
greater efficiency in portability, and an 
increase in comfort for the audience, in 
keeping with standards set by all modern 
entertainment and travel, the circus must 
remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, the Great- 
est and Most Sublime Super-Spectacle 
Ever Conceived by the Mind of Man! 


Thursday, December 5—Hugh Ferriss, as 
chairman of the Architectural League’s 
exhibition committee, is certainly increas- 
ing the daily attendance with his scheme 
of monthly panel exhibitions in the din- 
ing room. Cameron Clark, Walter Teague, 
Wheeler Williams, Julian Garnsey, Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon, Alfred Poor, and Alfred 
Geiffert do their stuff this month. Speak- 
ing of Hugh Ferriss, it would be difficult 
to overestimate the influence he has had 
in pointing the way through architecture’s 
present revolution. Credited specifically 
with no buildings of his own, he will very 
likely be a stumblingblock for future his- 
torians. Many an architect for whom Fer- 
riss has made one of his characteristic per- 
spective interpretations will frankly admit 
that the charcoal drawing revealed an 
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architectural individuality that knew not 
its own father. Hugh Ferriss’ drawings 
have done far more than delineate twen- 
tieth century architecture; they have lifted 
it by its own bootstraps to heights its 
designers could not have attained. 


Friday, December 6—A new implement in 
national defense, and one that should fit 
well the architect’s hand, is the local 
planning commission. Almost unknown in 
World War I, it is an important element 
today. As an example, the Regional De- 
fense Council of the Hampton Roads 
Area in Virginia. With representation from 
four counties and five cities, it is collect- 
ing and mapping data as to land use, 
population distribution, land ownership 
and valuations, housing conditions, high- 
ways and traffic flow, sanitary facilities, 
utilities, schools, recreation and hospitals. 
Or, the Milwaukee Board of Public Land 
Commissioners—the city planning board 
—which has gathered all data on vacant 
industrial and housing properties, the 
available labor supply, transportation fa- 
cilities. Architects who are still listening 
for a summons to public service in na- 
tional defense would do well to put their 
sars to the ground. 


Monday, December 9.—Julian Levi, 
founder and honorary chairman of the 
Architects’ Emergency Committee, gave a 
luncheon today in commemoration of its 
tenth anniversary. The Committee has be- 
come such a basic element in the architec- 
tural life of New York that it seems to 
have been with us always. Established for 
the dire need of aiding unemployed drafts- 
men, and supported mainly by the finan- 
cial efforts of its Women’s Committee, it 
has found or created 7,400 jobs. Its func- 
tion as a relief agency slowly dwindled at 
the end of 1936 and early 1937, when it 
turned to the task of finding men for jobs 
rather than jobs for men. Today it is the 
recognized employment agency of the pro- 
fession in the Metropolitan area. Under 
the herculean efforts of the women, led 
by Mrs. Joseph Urban, Miss Amy Aldrich 
and Mrs. Stewart Walker, $166,000 has 
been raised. Beaux-Arts balls, historical 
surveys and models, the two volumes of 
“Great Georgian Houses,” competitions for 
civic improvements—to mention but a few 
of the many projects—furnished both the 
work and the money to keep architectural 
wheels turning in a time when they were 
very nearly stalled. A hundred or more 
men and women have, over the decade, 
kept the Architects’ Emergency Commit- 
tee an efficient tool in the service of the 
profession and of the community—a tool 
which, under Mrs. Nelson’s able handling, 
will continue in use. 


* 


New York’s world of art nearly filled 
the Church of St. James this afternoon in 
solemn tribute to a life of completely un- 
selfish service, that of Ernest Peixotto. 
Men of all faiths, and doubtless many 
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whose faith consists merely of the convic- 
tion that man’s service to man is the basis 
of immortality, came to bear witness to a 
life of such service. The City’s Mayor, 
Manhattan’s Borough President, and rep- 
resentatives of practically every local pro- 
fessional group in the Fine Arts, gathered 
in sad but grateful appreciation of an 
artist, a servant of mankind, and a lovable 
gentleman. 

This evening, under the shadow of 
Ernest Peixotto’s passing, the Society of 
Mural Painters held its second symposium 
of the season at The Architectural League. 
Edgar Williams, Lessing Williams and 
Julian Garnsey led off with provocative 
papers, after which the discussion waxed 
warm until near midnight. Centering about 
the question of contemporary American 
mural painting—the need for it, subject 
matter, techniques, architectural settings 
—questions and theories from the floor 
ranged afar. The lack of a Savonarolic 
theme in the Italian Renaissance, the justi- 
fication of billboards, the comparative 
merits of Keokuk and Nashville as breed- 
ing grounds for painters, the vibration of 
modern wall surfaces, American human 
nature as quarrelsome or spoofing or both, 
the possibility of interpreting modern in- 
vention in allegory—these are but a few 
of the outposts skirted in the fast gallop 
around the course. One problem left un- 
solved is that of finding the painter a job. 


Wednesday, December 11—Want to buy 
a greenbelt town? Uncle Sam will sell you 
one on easy terms, with a mortgage amor- 
tized over 40 years and costing only 21% 
per cent. Greenbelt near Washington, D. 
C., Greenhills at Cincinnati, and Green- 
dale at Milwaukee were built to demon- 
strate the feasibility of designing a town 
before it was built, rather than allowing it 
to grow up by main force and awkward- 
ness. Eventual sale of these experimental 
towns has been in the program from the 
start. One does not have to prove the fact 
that Government resources can build a 
model community; the more difficult thing 
is to build one that the inhabitants can 
afford to own. Costs of these demonstra- 
tions, like the cost of a new model motor 
car, were naturally far above the cost of 
duplicating them in quantity. Greenhills 
cost $1114 millions; allowing a deduction 
for the greater cost of “made” work, and 
another for the roads, utilities and plant- 
ing, the dwelling units cost $6,780 apiece. 
That is high as compared with the aver- 
age cost of equivalent shelter, but “equiva- 
lent shelter” is in most cases a mere 
euphemism; it does not possess that which 
Greenhills was built to secure. Govern- 
ment, through its Farm Security Admin- 
istration (successor to the Resettlement 
Administration) , should carry through on 
this experiment; if it was successful and 
practicable for further application, the 
country is entitled to know that fact. If 
the process has revealed mistakes of con- 
cept or execution, we should be told about 
them. 
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STUDENT ALUMNAE BUILDING, WHEATON COLLEGE 


CARPENTER 
} SHOP 


REQUIREMENTS: 


The site selected was an old tennis court a short distance 
from the campus, surrounded by a powerhouse, gymna- 
sium and an athletic cage. A view of the powerhouse wés 
naturally considered undesirable. The student entrance 
had to be related to existing buildings on the campus, ana 
a motor entrance for visitors had to be provided. Most of 
the earlier buildings are brick, in the Georgian style. 
Requirements for alumnae use: offices, file space, supply 
closets. 








Requirements for both alumnae and students: a large 
parlor, an alumnae parlor, a ballroom and assembly room, 
kitchens. 

Requirements for students: day students’ locker room and 
study space. A small parlor, recreation room, offices for 
the college government association and athletic associa- 
tion. Offices for student publications, for student societies 
and committees. 

General services include lavatories, a janitor’s suite, a 
room for mechanical equipment and storage space. 
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{, Masses of the building tie in with the 2, Ballroom moved toward west, giving 5, An effort to create some space between 
axes of the general plan. Ballroom faces more direct access from campus. Court ballroom and hockey field. Circulation is 
powerhouse. View toward lake _ insuffi- (X) faces the powerhouse, while court good. Relation to powerhouse still unsat- 
ciently developed. (Y) is too crowded. isfactory. 
















SCHEME 6. SCHEME 17, SCHEME 8, 
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6, A variant of 5, using the ballroom to 1, A developed combination of 6 and 1. 8, Scheme 6 developed. Rooms have sun- 
shield the court. The cage becomes part Short end of building faces campus. An light, view of lake and woods. Court 
of the scheme. Relation of building to entrance at point A would locate platform shielded from powerhouse. Acknowledg- 
campus not good. in hall at wall X. ment of campus axis retained. 
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APPROACH—SEEN FROM SOUTHEAST 
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In the summer of 1938 a national competition for 
the design of a library and art center for 
Wheaton College was held under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Museum of Modern Art and 
Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum. It was won by 
two young New York architects. While funds 
for the building are still incomplete, another 
structure by the same architects was recently 
erected for the college. 


The site, as indicated on the preceding page, 
presented serious difficulties. While the college 
authorities wisely refrained from insisting on 
a continuance of the previously established 
Georgian style, there was no desire for a struc- 
ture that would disrupt an essentially har- 
monious and attractive group. In view of the 


solution shown in these pages, and despite the 
fact that the competition design has yet to be 
built, the choice of the Jury has_ been 
thoroughly confirmed. 




















STUDENT ALUMNAE BUILDING, WHEATON COLLEGE 
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AUTO ENTRANCE 


WEST COURT 





| =f The photograph on the opposite page 
shows the motor entrance, sheltered by a 

permanent canopy; it is used by the pub- 

lic when dances and lectures are given. 

In the view above is shown the founda- 

= ET cee tion wall of a former powerhouse. The 
courtyard illustrated at the left is a pleas- 

ant, sunny space with a terrace directly 

off the ballroom and the recreation room. 

—_—— a : Sys 5 Fy: A bowling alley is located under the ter- 
vais Eds ep ' race, thus isolating the noise from the main 

building. Storage space for outdoor furni- 

ture is provided in a large closet under the 

stair. The plans should be examined in 

conjunction with the preliminary schemes 

and list of requirements given on page 54. 
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STUDENT ALUMNAE BUILDING, WHEATON COLLEGE 
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The largest room in the building is a combined 
assembly hall and ballroom, a restrained and hand- 
some interior executed in gray-painted walls and 
natural birch. The lighting is admirable in its 
flexibility. During dances, for example, illumination 
is provided only by the lower part of the wall 
fixtures. An interesting detail is the large speaker 
over the platform; this unit is ordinarily projected 
three feet into the room; here it is flush and the 
projection occurs on the exterior wall. The chairs, 
stored under the platform, were redesigned by the 
architects so that when folded they roll easily on 
rubber-tired wheels. The wali at the end of the 
room may be opened, and excellent overflow space 
is provided both by the hall and by the terrace. 
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LARGE PARLOR 


The rooms on these two pages show an 
admirable integration of lighting, furniture 
and equipment. Furniture in the Alumnae 
Parlor includes pieces originally used in 
the Founder’s Room of the college. In the 
Large Parlor there is a speaker wired to the 
ballroom so that this space may also be 
used during dances. The basic colors are 
those of natural wood and brick, with occa- 
sional accents of blue, dark red and lemon 
yellow. The music unit, which includes an 
upright piano, radio and record player, 
has been so designed that any part of the 
equipment may be taken out and repaired 
or replaced when necessary. 
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USIC UNIT 


FIREPLACE PLAYROOM 


PLAYROOM 





CALEB HORN’ TEL, 
RICHARD M.,. ' NETT, ARCHITECTS 





















































STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—solid brick, New 
; . — England Brick Co. Interior finish—plaster and spe- 
cial wood finishes. Interior partitions—gypsum hol- 
low blocks, U. S. Gypsum Co. Structural steel— 
Truscon Steel Co. Floor construction: First—wood 
on sleepers set in concrete slab; some areas con- 
crete slab with asphalt tile, cork and carpet. Sec- 
; ond—concrete slab on open web joists covered with 
| asphalt tile; some areas exposed concrete. 
| ROOF: Main building—5-ply built. Terraces—built- 
up with Tarvia-Lithic finish. All Barrett Co. roofing. 
, SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper and lead 
Hy coated copper, Cheney Co. and Wasco Flashing Co. 
STAIR DETAIL Gutters—copper. 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s Windows, 
7 a Inc. Glass—double strength, quality A and plate, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Misco glass for doors— 
Mississippi Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 
| PANIC BOLT STAIRS: Metal with closed flush stringer. Treads— 
Terrazzo Monocork, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Plimpton Hall—birch plywood 
panels. Lavatories—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Most of furnishings built-in of 
birch, oak and chestnut woods. Day student’s 
rooms—Dolben Co. Folding chairs—American Seat- 
ing Co. Darkening curtains—Athey Screen Co. 
Venetian blinds—Ansonia Venetian Blind Co. Fire- 
place screens—Bennett Fireplace Co. Bathroom ac- 
cessories—Charles Parker Co. Dumbwaiter—Sedg- 
wick Electric Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal, outside 
pine, special, Lumber & Veneer Co. Doors—Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co. and Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co., Oscar Rixon 
Co. and J. H. Judd & Son. 
PAINTING: By Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., E. lI. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Benjamin Moore & Co. 
and L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
rigid conduit. Switches—Mercury switches. Fixtures 
—Kelly & Thompson. 
PLUMBING: Pipes: Vent—copper bearing steel. 
Soil and waste—cast iron. Hot and cold water— 
copper tubing. Toilet fixtures—Kohler Co. and 
Crane Co. Kitchen equipment—John Van Range Co 
and Murphy Door Bed Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Heating— 
connected to college steam vapor system. Unit ven- 
tilators—John J. Nesbitt, Inc. Fans—General Elec- 
tric Co. and B. F. Sturtevant Co. Radiators and 
grilles—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp 
Thermostats—Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Cc 
Valves—Ashton Valve Co., Kieley & Mueller, Inc 
Jenkins Bros. and Crane Co. Water heater—Pat 
terson-Kelley Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Howard W. Marsha 
Co. Inc. 


2 ~— 
Ed SN LIGHTING UNIT IN PLIMPTON HALL 

| | 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
ij cs ie —_— 
i Pree = FOUNDATION: Poured reenforced concrete. Ply- 
|| et Wee wood forms where exposed. Reenforcing by Trus- 
i con Steel Co. Weatherproofing—integral and slab, 
| Master Builders Co. 
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BUILDING FORECAST: 
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The Forum examines informed opinion, concludes that national defense will boost total 


construction 18 per cent; private and public residential building, about 13 per cent. 


Topping 1939 by 8 per cent, construc- 
tion activity last year totaled a lofty 
$6,565 million, stood head and shoulders 
above every other post-Depression year. 
But, the record will not stand for long. On 
the basis of its interpretation of informed 
professional opinion voiced in a nation- 
wide survey of business economists and 
building leaders, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum forecasts that total expenditures 
for new construction this year will dwarf 
1940 by 18 per cent, reach an impressive 
$7,755 million.* 

While every type of construction will 
participate in the general upswing, pub- 
licly financed activity will command the 
spotlight percentage-wise. Thanks to the 
increasing flow of national defense funds, 
this classification will zoom one third dur- 





"Unless otherwise stated, all construction fig- 
ures for 1940 and prior years presented on 
these pages are estimates of actual expendi- 
‘ures for materials and labor in the entire U. S. 
‘is prepared by the Department of Commerce. 
\ll 1941 figures have been projected by The 
Forum on a comparable basis. Expenditures for 
naintenance and work relief are excluded from 
ll estimates. 


ing 1941 to $3,360 million—the biggest 
Government contribution to Building in all 
U. §S. history. (Former record: $2,777 
million in 1930.) Military and naval 
construction, including Federally financed 
manufacturing plants, will be the driving 
force behind the public total; it more than 
trebled last year and will expand 131 per 
cent this year to a post-1919 high of $980 
million. Close behind will be public hous- 
ing, which, under the impetus of the U. S. 
Housing Authority program, more than 
doubled last year and, now fired by the 
new defense housing program, will double 
again in 1941 to $416 million. 





The Forum’s 1941 building forecast is 
based on the same careful interpretation of 
sampled expert opinion that has proved 
encouragingly successful in the past. How- 
ever, it is conditioned by the assumptions 
that building costs will not skyrocket, that 
the national defense program will not be 
materially expanded during the next ten 
months, that the U.S. remains technically 
at peace and that Europe continues at war. 


Combined with private work, this public 
housing upsurge will boost total expendi- 
tures for residential construction -to $2,600 
million, up 13 per cent from last year. But, 
when considered alone, privately financed 
residential construction will advance only 
about 4 per cent to a total of $2,184 mil- 
lion. 

Although they account for considerably 
smaller parts of the dollar total, other 
classifications of private building will 
greatly outdistance residental activity as 
far as percentage increases are concerned. 
Well in front will be the construction of 
manufacturing buildings which is scheduled 
to expand one-third during 1941. Com- 
mercial construction will be up one-tenth; 
other non-residential, including privately 
financed school, hospital, institutional, 
social, recreational, religious and memorial 
buildings, up 4 per cent. Comprised of all 
three of these classifications, total pri- 
vately financed non-residential building is 
slated to increase one-sixth—to $1,065 
million. 

A 17 per cent advance in public utility 
construction and a 9 per cent gain in farm 
construction will boost the 1941 total of 
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LUMBER—Private residential, same; total 
private, plus 3 per cent.—Secretary and Man- 
ager Wilson Compton, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assn. 


BUILDING—while the release of engineering 
and construction contracts for defense indus- 
tries has already shattered all previous in- 
dustrial building records, a conservative ap- 
praisal of the immediate outlook has led us 
to prepare for steadily increasing activity 
throughout 1941. While the total volume of 
work in this field cannot fail to be influenced 
by affairs overseas, an increase of 35 per 
cent or more above the 1940 total now seems 
inescapable.—Executive Vice President and General 
Manager George A. Bryant, Jr., The Austin Co. 


DESIGN — Industrial construction, plus 50 per 
cent.—Louis Kahn, Albert Kahn Associated Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Inc. 


STATISTICS—wWe are very optimistic on the 
building outlook for 1941. We look for an 
increase in residential building for 1941 of 
20 per cent. Industrial construction should 
average some 50 per cent above 1940. The 
National Defense Program will do much to 
revitalize the whole building industry. The 
only danger in the outlook is the possibility 
of sharply rising material and labor costs. If 
this upping of costs can be held in line, then 
the total private and public construction ac- 
tivity for 1941 should run about 20 per cent 
higher than 1940.—Vice President Leonard Span- 
genberg, Babson’s Statistical Organization. 


Improving general business activity in this 
country, in itself, should be greatly stimulat- 
ing to factory construction regardless of the 
war abroad. Operations in this field have 
remained substantially under pre-1929 levels, 
and it seems that a large increase could take 
place without business men becoming unduly 
expansion-minded. Commercial construction 
promises to rise to higher levels, but store 
and office vacancies in this field will keep 
the rate of gain below that indicated for 
industrial construction.—Poor’s Publishing Co. 


The defense program will dominate 1941 
construction and _ industrial production. In- 
creased industrial production will bring about 
increased employment, purchasing power and 
national income, which, in turn, will tend to 
increase demand for private construction 
(commercial, manufacturing and_ residential 
buildings and electric utility construction). 
Two principal limiting factors are possible: 
1) Insufficient construction industry facilities 
for carrying through a much enlarged pro- 
gram of public and private work, 2) rapid 
rises in building costs tending to curtail the 
volume of moderate-priced private structures 
that would otherwise be in strong demand. 
With regard to the first, it can be said that 
the industry has not been employed to capac- 
ity within the past ten years, and should be 
able to handle a program substantially larger 
than that of 1940. The second factor, building 
costs, seems more problematical. As a conse- 
quence, it is assumed in these estimates [for 
the 1941 value of total construction contracts 
in 37 Eastern States] that building cost in- 
creases during most, if not all, of 1941, will 
be kept within moderate bounds: 


Million % change 


Classification Dollars from 1940 
Commercial buildings $ 370 plus 16 
Manufacturing buildings 440 plus 16 
Educational buildings 160 plus 10 
Hospital G institutional 90 plus 20 
Public buildings 95 plus 12 
Relig ous buildings 45 0 
Social G recreational 80 plus 14 
Misc. non-residential b’ld’gs 120 plus 50 
TOTAL NON-RESIDENTIAL 1,400 plus 17 
Apartments and hotels 350 plus 9 
1- and 2-family houses 1,200 plus 6 
Other shelter 150 plus 87 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL 1,700 plus 11 
PUBLIC WORKSG UTILITIES 1,300 plus 16 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 4,400 plus 14 


—Vice President Thomas S. Holden, F. W. Dodge 
Corp. 
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privately financed activity to $4,395 mil- 
lion, up a comfortable 9 per cent from last 
year. 


REVIEW. In the light of Building’s 1940 be- 
havior, these forecasts for 1941 are par- 
ticularly significant. Thus, expenditures for 
every classification of private construction 
increased last year. Contributing most 
heavily to the total dollar increase, residen- 
tial building continued the upward course 
established in the fall of 1938, crossed 
the 1940 finish line at $2,100 million, 
13 per cent ahead of 1939. This private 
money launched about 490,000 dwelling 
units last year, as compared with 408,000 
during 1939. But, the distribution of these 
units among the three principal housing 
types changed materially during the year. 
Due in large measure to the hampering 
amendments tacked on to the rental hous- 
ing section of the National Housing Act in 
the summer of 1939, the construction 
of private multi-family rental projects 
dropped more than 25 per cent last year, 
involved an expenditure of about $240 
million, or 11 per cent of the private resi- 
dential total. 

Indicating that the two-family house is 
gradually working its way back to the 
popularity it enjoyed during the Twenties, 
when it accounted for about 16 per cent of 
all dwelling units, this type of construction 
more than doubled during 1940, involved 
an expenditure of $90 million, or 5 per cent 
of the private residential total. 

Always the backbone of the house build- 
ing industry, the production of one-family 
detached houses last year took a firmer 
grasp on the first place position among the 
three housing types, advanced about 20 
per cent over 1939, accounted for about 
440,000 of the 490,000 privately financed 
dwelling units and involved an expenditure 
of about $1,770 million, 84 per cent of the 
total. Lumped together, private and pub- 
lic funds (see below) put about 550,000 
dwelling units under construction last year. 
Their approximate distribution by housing 
types: 


1-family 440,000 units 80% 
2-family 33,000 units 6% 
Multi-family 77,000 units 14% 


Although it contributed less money to 
the total private building advance than the 
residential classification, private non-resi- 
dential building’s increase was proportion- 
ately more impressive—up one-fifth during 
1940. Engulfed early in the year by a 
downpour of British and, for a while, 
French war orders and during the second 
half by a flood of U. S. national defense 
orders, manufacturers had spent $350 mil- 
lion on new construction by year-end, 75 
per cent more than in 1939. (Federal ex- 
penditures for manufacturing plants—$75 
million, as compared with practically noth- 
ing the year before—are included in the 
military and naval category discussed be- 
low.) Following logically the residential 
trend, commercial construction—primarily 
retail stores, service stations, small office 
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buildings, ete—dgained 16 per cent last 
year to a total of $370 million. Other non- 
residential building dropped 14 per cent 
to $230 million, the increase in religious 
buildings having been too small to offset 
the decreases registered by most other 
building types in this classification. 

Privately financed public utilities cele- 
brated last year’s generally improved busi- 
ness by spending $635 million, one-fifth 
more than in 1939. Cne reason: the electric 
light and power industry, accounting for 
close to two-fifths of the public utility 
construction total, has enjoyed a continu- 
ally increasing consumer demand which 
fortnight ago boosted electrical production 
to 2.9 billion kilowatt hours per week, the 
highest record in history. In line with a 
$460 million advance (to $9 billion) in 
agricultural income during the past twelve 
months, farmers helped swell the 1940 pri- 
vate building total by spending about one- 
tenth more on new construction and re- 
pairs than they did during the preceding 
year. 

Unlike privately financed construction 
discussed above, public building sagged (2 
per cent) during 1940, but totaled a sub- 
stantial $2,540 million. Reason for the 
drop was primarily the tapering off of the 
Federal pump-priming program and local 
school building budgets. Thus, the con- 
struction of highways and sewage disposal 
and water supply facilities (classified as 
public works) dropped about 15 per cent, 
and expenditures for the construction of 
educational, public, hospital, institutional, 
social and recreational buildings (classified 
as non-residential and comprised largely— 
about 55 per cent—of public school build- 
ings) came to only about half the 1939 
total. 

Bucking the general public construction 
trend, were the residential and military 
and naval classifications. All of it ac- 
counted for by the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity, the former classification amounted to 
only $81 million in 1939 when the low 
rent public housing program was _ just 
learning to walk. By last spring, however, 
USHA had learned to run, and during 1940 
it spent $180 million, began the construc- 
tion of some 60,000 units, most of them 
in multi-family buildings. (1939 produc- 
tion: 57,000 dwelling units.) Atop this 
total went $20 millions of defense housing 
money, primarily the Navy’s. 

Immediately stimulated by the national 
defense program launched at mid-year, 
military and naval construction skyrocket- 
ed 240 per cent above the 1939 level to 
$425 million: $250 million for troop can- 
tonments, $100 million for such military 
works as air bases, yards and docks and 
$75 million for manufacturing plants to 
produce powder, ordnance, ships, ete. 
While these production facilities were all 
financed by Federal funds, some are to be 
privately operated under Government con- 
tracts. Example: Chrysler Corp.’s Army 
tank plant now abuilding near Detroit. 

All told, private and public construction 
expenditures last year came to $6,565 mil 
lion, 8 per cent above 1939 and _ the 
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ANALYSIS. Before examining the mechanics 
of the Forum’s forecast of 18 per cent 
more construction activity this year, an 
analysis of the many factors affecting this 
activity is in order. Biggest bugaboo on 
the building horizon is the active possi- 
bility of an abrupt price rise for both ma- 
terials and labor. If building costs advance 
sharply this year, all forecasts would be 
quickly kicked into a cocked hat, for com- 
paratively unessential privately financed 
building activity (residential, commercial, 
and “other non-residential”) would level 
off or decrease and, while the more essen- 
tial building types (privately financed 
manufacturing plants and most all forms 
of public construction) would be com- 
pleted, they would involve expenditures 
greatly in excess of those forecast. For 
example: prediction of a, say, 20 per cent 
increase in private industrial construction 
could be fulfilled either by a 20 per cent 
increase in the square feet of floor space 
produced at unchanged unit costs or by a 
20 per cent rise in costs without any in- 
crease in the floor area production rate. 
And this illustrative assumption is not as 
far fetched as it might seem; during a 
single year of the previous national emer- 


gency (1917) construction costs jumped 
exactly 20 per cent. 

Fortunately, this assumption is more 
possible than probable. While construction 
costs have gently risen during the past six 
months (not more than 5 per cent on the 
national average) and while a few ma- 
terials have jogged sharply upward (nct- 
ably lumber, up about 10 per cent), the 
general cost picture is much less alarming 
than during World War I. Today, as never 
before, the U. S. is familiar with the 
dangers of inflation, is well equipped to 
keep tabs on its makings and, once it 
rears its ugly head too far, is ready to 
counter-attack with the many price con- 
trols now in the hands of business man- 
agement and Government. While in the 
past all efforts to sidetrack an inflationary 
commodity price movement has been fruit- 
less, it is hoped that future efforts by en- 
lightened industrial leaders and economi- 
cally minded New Dealers will prove more 
successful. 

Moreover, there apparently is nothing in 
the national supply-demand picture of any 
of Building’s basic raw materials to war- 
rant a general run-away price rise now or 
in the visible future. Thus, to take an ex- 
treme example, the current U. S. copper 
demand can be more than met by the scrap 
supply alone—without the mining of a 


SECTIONAL OPINION as to 1941 dollar volume (compared 


with 1940) by classifications of privately financed construction: 

















City Residential Commercial Manufacturing Other Non-Res. Public Utility 
ATLANTA + + + 25% + 

BALTIMORE +20% 0 0 0 —20Y, 
BOSTON +12 0 0 0 +25 
BUFFALO +40 — 8% + 45 0 0 
CHICAGO +12 0 + 0 

CINCINNATI + + 

CLEVELAND +10 — 70 + 40 a ———_ 
DENVER +2 + 14 + 35 + 0 
DETROIT +20 + 10 + 15 + 7% +10 
HOUSTON + | + 1 + 10 +50 + 3 
LOS ANGELES +11 + 6 + 10 + 1 +4 
MIAMI +10 + 10 + 20 +50 

MILWAUKEE +10 — + 2 +S &4+ +3 
MINNEAPOLIS +10 0 + +5 

NEW ORLEANS —4 — + 18 

NEW YORK + 3 + 15 + 20 0 0 
PHILADELPHIA +8 + 6 + 27 +50 

PITTSBURGH +15 +500 +380 0 +15 
PORTLAND +2 + 18 me 
ST. LOUIS +25 + 10 + 55 — 

SAN FRANCISCO +12 + 3 + 1 0 4 
SEATTLE +40 +120 +160 0 —25 
WASHINGTON + 6 + 12 0 +8 











Large percentage increases predicted by several cities in the above summary of local opinions 
must be discounted. A sharp indicated 1941 drop may reflect the construction of an unusually 
big project last year, while a sharp increase may reflect the almost complete absence of 1940 


Construction activity in a particular classification. 
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FINANCE —The construction of one- and two- 
family homes in 194! will be somewhat 
greater than in 1940, possibly from per 
cent to 10 per cent above. The demand for 
new construction is clearly in the field for 
families with income under $2,400 a 


24 


year 
and costing anywhere from $2,000 to $4,000 
Forces of supply and demand seem clearly on 
the side of increased construction in this 
field and rising rentals and national income 
should offset the retarding influences of the 
expected increases in construction§ costs 
Executive Vice President Morton Bodfish, U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League. 


Residential building, is the only field 
in which | feel confident to make an educated 
guess [a decrease of 10 to 20 per cent). It 
seems . . likely that the increase in build- 
ing costs will be considerable during the . 
year and the effect of this increase and the 
effect of diverting many energies to defense 
leaves the question of the volume of building 
in great doubt.—-Director of Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance Research Ernest M. Fisher, American 
Bankers Assn. 


MANUFACTURING— Adding up the favor- 
able factors—the continued rapid growth in 
the number of home prospects, the construc 

tion industry's ability to produce a house small 
enough to be cheap yet acceptable, and the 
coming flow of defense money into con- 
sumer pockets—it would be safe to predict 
an unusually good building year in 1941 were 
it not for the shadow of unpredictable factors 
that loom on the horizon. These are chiefly 
the threat of too rapidly rising building costs, 
and the economic.belt tightening that may 
come when the armament economy hits its 
full stride.—Economist W. C. Bober, Johns-Manville 
Corp. in Barron's Weekly. 


INVESTMENT —Amid the more than aver- 
age number of uncertainties which encompass 
the building outlook at this time one thing 
seems sure—that national defense work will 
dominate construction activity during 1941. 
There is every indication that private resi- 
dential construction, in contrast, will decline 
during 1941 even if no type of direct or in- 
direct restriction is invoked. The poorest per- 
formance will probably be turned in by the 
multi-family groups where there is already 
ample evidence of considerable overbuilding. 
With much of the present effort being directed 
toward defense work, heavy public works of 
the type favored by PWA seem likely to 
suffer during the coming year. Rising mate- 
rial costs and labor shortages promise to be- 
devil builders in practically every class of 
construction in most sections of the country. 


—Statistician E. Everett Ashley 3rd, Tri-Continental 
Cerp. 


GOVERNMENT—Building costs . . . may be 
expected to continue upward for some time 
to come. Rents, on the other hand, have not 
risen in most areas nearly as rapidly as build- 
ing costs; hence, the incentive for individuals 
to build or buy homes will be somewhat re- 
duced. Likewise, in areas not pressed by an 
influx of workers, new  income-producing 
residential properties will be less able to real- 
ize a profit than can existing rental structures. 
The psychological stimulus of rising building 
costs on the desire of individuals to buy before 
costs get out of hand will be more or less off- 
set by the uncertainties arising from our selec- 
tive service program and from fear of our 
participation in actual hostilities. With . 
qualifications, it is our estimate that the num- . 
ber of privately financed residential units built 
during 1941 will approximate the number built 
during 1940, and that the cost of these units 
will exceed the cost of the 1940 units by 4 or 
5 per cent. An anticipated doubling of the 
number of Government-financed housing units 
constructed at higher costs would result in an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent in num- 
ber over 1940, and an increase in 14 or 15 per 
cent in the cost of total new residential dwell- 
ings built during 1941.—Chairman John H. Fahey, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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Forecast distribution of all private building expenditures will follow closely this pattern cut 


iby the production of dwelling units during 1938 (latest available breakdown which includes 
a negligible amount of public housing). Ten most important building cities according to 
1940 rank (total building permits issued in first ten months): New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Cleveland, and Baltimore. 


single additional ounce. Supplies of iron 
ore, iron scrap, cement and lumber are 
smaller comparatively but are still com- 
fortably above the levels of increased de- 
mand which the presently conceived de- 
fense program will entail (see page 23, et 
seq.). On the basis of these conditions, 
many au informed observer predicts that, 
while lower costs will certainly not soon be 
seen, the recent rate of increase will dimin- 
ish once the Army cantonment construc- 
tion program approaches completion and 
the attendant demand for building labor 
and lumber recedes. Adding weight to this 
argument is the fact that, after three suc- 
cessive comparatively sharp advances, the 
American Appraisal Co.’s industrial con- 
struction cost index marked time during 
November, no change having been regis- 
tered in any of the 30 large reporting 
cities. This index does not, of course, re- 
flect those cost advances which may have 
taken place in smaller communities near 
Army construction projects. 

Other dark clouds on the building hori- 
zon which make all forecasting hazardous 
include the possibilities of 1) a building 
labor shortage which would bottleneck ail 
construction activity and dictate higher 
costs for those projects that would go for- 
ward and 2) a system of Government 
priorities which would stifle non-essential 


TRENDS BEHIND RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


private construction. Neither is an immedi- 
ate prospect, although conscription will 
surely deplete the ranks of building labor. 
The latter possibility will remain on the 
shelf as long as the U.S. remains at peace. 
For obvious reasons, a U.S. declaration of 
war and, to a lesser extent, a European 
negotiation of peace would be ample justifi- 
cation for calling off all 1941 building bets. 
The effect on building activity of either 
event would be depressive, but to an un- 
predictable extent. 


FORECAST. Such, briefly, are the discourag- 
ing possibilities which, alone, would give 
Building a sad opinion of 1941. There are, 
however, many and powerful elements 
working in the opposite direction. To 
measure the net effect of all these factors 
on the probable 1941 trends of the various 
types of building activity, THe Forum 
fortnight ago collected written opinions 
and predictions from a score of nationally 
known business economists and statistical 
agencies and from 140 recognized leaders 
in the building industry. Representing 23 
of the largest U. S. cities from coast to 
coast, the last mentioned group was com- 
posed primarily of bankers, savings and 
loaners, contractors, subdividers, realtors, 
architects, engineers and FHA and munici- 
pal officials. Pertinent comments on the 
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national picture by a few of the economi-ts 
are presented as marginalia on pages 64 
and 65. Confined entirely to private con- 
struction trends, all of the local opinions 
are summarized in the table on page 65, 

While consensus of the economists js 
that private residential building will re- 
main unchanged this year, the 140 local 
participants in the business are almost 
unanimously more optimistic, predict an 
average increase of about 10 per cent. They 
base their opinion on several heartening 
influences, four of which are graphed at 
the bottom of this page: 1) Due to com- 
pulsory military conscription, the volume 
of marriages—i.e. new families—has soared 
far above normal, aggravating the already 
acute shortage of decent dwellings. 2) 
After moving sideways for many months, 
residential rents have jogged slightly up- 
ward and may accelerate to the extent that 
apartment dwellers will have more in- 
centive to buy or build houses. 3) Housing 
costs, while on the march, are not running 
away—a gently rising trend may prove a 
boon for the industry in that it prompts 
many a hesitant family to hop on the 
building band wagon before it rolls by. 4) 
The level of non-farm foreclosures is close 
to the post-Depression low registered last 
February. 5) The industry is paying in- 
creasing attention to the boundless low 
cost market and is tailoring the design 
and construction of its houses to tap it. 6) 
Built up during the past twelve months, 
the tremendous momentum in house build- 
ing activity will not be stopped without 
good reason. 

According to Tue Forum survey, the 
residential building industry will spend 
$2,184 million of private funds this year, 
t per cent more than in 1940. As usual, 
New York State will run away with the 
biggest share of the total (about 25 per 
cent—most of it concentrated in the vi- 
cinity of New York City) while California 
and Texas will be content with the next 
biggest parts (17 and 7 per cent re- 
spectively-—-see map, above). Assuming 
costs remain fairly constant, the 1941 fore- 
‘ast means the production of some 510,000 
privately financed dwelling units whose 
distribution among the three basic housing 
types will probably be somewhat different 
from the 1940 pattern (p. 64, col. 2). At 
the expense of the multi-family classifi- 
cation in which over-building in the higher 
rent brackets is apparent, both one- and 
two-family houses will grow in importance 
—the latter classification being a needed 
defense housing type and an effective 
hedge against general inflation. 

Much more impressive proportionally 
than the private residential building trend 
will be that for public housing—it will 
more than double in volume to $416 mil- 
lion. USHA’s $236 million contribution to 
this total will be spent not only on the 
35,000 dwelling units to be launched this 
year but on many of the 60,000 units 
begun last year. Balance of the public 
housing total ($180 million) will go fer 
defense housing and will come from the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WE BOTH AGREE... SERvEz 


STAYS SULENT-LASTS LON Gee 


BECAUSE IT FREEZES WITH No MOVING raer57 






TENANT 


Mrs. Simeon Anderson 


5348 N. Christiana 
Chicago, Illinois 


BUILDER 
Mr. Harry A. Taylor 


Developer of “Meadowbrook Village,” 
ee ° . ” . 

The Village Green” and other impor- 
tant New Jersey projects. 


* * * * 


Mrs. Anderson says: “My Servel was 
purchased April 20, 1936. I find the 
operating expense a dollar a month; 
have never had any expense for service 
or parts. We are very well pleased with 
this refrigerator and particularly like 
its silence and absence of moving parts. 
Am glad of my landlord’s selection.” 














Mr. Taylor says: “Our experience 
over many years with automatic refrig- 
erators has sold us completely on Servel 
Electrolux for our properties. Being 
the only one with no moving parts in 
its freezing system, the gas refrigerator 
alone can give our tenants permanently 
silent operation.” 


“Different 
FROM ALL OTHERS... 


> NO MOVING PARTS 
in its freezing system 


> PERMANENT SILENCE 

p> CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 
>» More years of satisfactory service 

> SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 





























CHANGE TO SILENCE 
CHANGE TO SERVEL 


JANUARY 1941 33 













































































































































































































































































































































































WALL-TEX Fa6,ic Wall Coverings 
Styled by NORMAN BEL GEDDES 











famous designer creates 
anew Charm for Walls “) 


tf 


Above: Norman Bel Geddes and (at right) 
the famous “FUTURAMA” designed by 
him for the General Motors World’s Fair 
Exhibit viewed by millions of people. 





Below is shown a typical example of sideration of architects, contractors, 
brilliant new Wall-Tex styling by Nor- builders and investment men. Highly 
man Bel Geddes—impressive new beauty styled, practical Wall-Tex is basically a 
in a line made famous by its practical structural material—strong, durable and 
features of honest washability and plas- protective. Its tough canvas base _be- 
ter crack prevention. comes an integral part of the walls and 
Now more than ever before, Wall-Tex ceilings—safeguards the plaster, pro- 
fabric wall coverings deserve the con- vides enduring beauty, makes property 


easier to sell or rent, and saves money 
for the owner. 





For small and large homes, mul- 
tiple housing projects, commer- 
cial and institutional buildings— 
for use on plaster walls and 
various types of wallboards— 
Wall-Tex is thoroughly practical 
and a sound investment. 


Send for FREE FOLDER 


Handy, full-color file folder gives 
complete information on Wall-Tex 
—how and where to use it, how 
to apply it, how to figure the cost. 
Describes types of Wall-Tex: Dec- 
orative styles, Stiffened Canvas, 
Lining Cloth. Contains actual 
swatches of the materials. Mail 
the coupon now! 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
/ Dept. AF-11—Columbus, Ohio 


Send me your Architect's Special File Folder giving 
f complete technical information on Wall-Tex, and 
sample swatches. 


an NAME 
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BUILDING FORECAST 


(Continued from page 67) 





Army’s $49 million fund and the Maritime 
Commission’s $2 million fund (both of 
which have been entrusted to the Federa| 
Works Agency for administration) , from 
ithe Navy’s $44 million fund and from 
| FWA’s own $140 million fund. Altogether, 
some 50,000 defense housing units will 
probably be put under construction this 
year which, in conjunction with USHA’s 
35,000 and private enterprise’s 510,000 will 
raise the grand ictal close to 595,000. 
Slated for a 10 per cent increase this 
year to $407 million, the construction of 









stores, offices, restaurants, filling stations, 
garages, banks, lofts, warehouses and other 
commercial buildings usually lags about two 
years behind the residential building trend, 
should therefore advance still more during 
1942 to service last year’s private house 
building boomlet. Only three of the sur- 
veyed cities anticipate decreased commer- 
cial building activity in 1941: Buffalo, 
Cleveland and New Orleans. 

Mention of the magic phrase “national 
defense” is adequate explanation for the 
| forecast 31 per cent rise in private expendi- 
tures for manufacturing buildings to $459 
million and the even more dramatic 340 per 
cent increase in similar public expenditures 
to $330 million. Combined industrial build- 
ing forecast: up 85 per cent to $789 million. 
There are several indications that steel 
producers will contribute heavily to the 
total expenditure: 1) Swamped_ with 
orders of every kind, the industry fortnight 
ago was operating at 97 per cent of theo- 
retical capacity. 2) Bethlehem Steel's 
President Eugene Grace month ago un- 
corked plans to enlarge his ingot output by 
8 per cent to the tune of $18 million, top- 
ping similar but smaller expansion plans 
announced earlier by Republic Steel’s Tom 
Girdler and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road’s Ben Fairless. 3) New Deal planners, 
predicting a $90 billion national income 
for 1942, have indicated that a $720 mil- 
lion expansion in steel production facilities 
during the next two years would be war- 
ranted and, in fact, essential. To be 
financed by private capital, RFC loans, 
Government _ built-and-deliver contracts 
and outright Federal grants, plant expan- 
sion is also scheduled for the aircraft, air- 
plane engine, machine tool, explosive, 
ordnance, shipbuilding and most other 
“war baby” industries. 

With increased agitation for a tighten- 
ing of Government purse strings with re- 
spect to non-defense construction, there is 
little reason to expect much change 10 
“other non-residential” building activity dur- 
ing the year. Tue Forum survey indicates 
a 5 per cent rise in publicly financed pro 
ects to $378 million, a little more than ha!! 
the 1939 total, and a 4 per cent rise 1" 
private work to $239 million. Expenditures 
for schools and hospitals, as in the pas! 
will account for the best parts of bot! 
(Continued on page 36) 
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IN THIS BOOK IS THE ANSWER TO 


Profitable Air Conditionin 
for Architects 





25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


is summed up in this 
handsome brochure. 
Be sure you see it! 


Today more than ever before, 
architects are providing for sound 
economic operation and for future 
utility in their plans. Whether the 
job be home or office building, store, 
factory, or theatre—air conditioning 
is part of it. 

Architects know that air condi- 
tioning can solve problems of de- 
sign and engineering . . . problems 
of cost and upkeep, rentals, mort- 
gages, amortization ... 

That is why they turn to Carrier 
to help them plan permanent per- 
formance, satisfaction and economy 


AIR CONDITIONING’S 
FIRST NAME 








a 


in air conditioning installations. For 
Carrier knows the engineering and 
the profit angles. ..the problems of air 
conditioning in every type of build- 
ing—and can help you solve them. 


Big Savings Over Former Costs 


Creating comfort that pays a profit 
has been Carrier’s business for more 
than 25 years. Today, because of 
its pioneering and its experience in 
whipping every kind of air condition- 
ing problem, Carrier can offer you 
air conditioning to fit your needs; 
factory perfected; quickly installed; 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
“*Weather Makers to the World”’ 
Syracuse, New York 


PR ltinasessvsnsonnsnseseessedasenbesiesbe 


ADDRESS.. 


CITY.... 





| 


(In Canada, 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ontario) 


Yes, have your Carrier representative show me the record of 
Carrier achievement and how it can mean more profits. 


lower than ever in cost; higher than 
ever in dependability, economy and 
profitable comfort. 


Find Out How Your Clients 
Can Profit 


The complete story of Carrier Air 
Conditioning, the activities and 
achievements of more than a quarter 
century, form the exciting contents 
of a new brochure just off the press. 
It’s a story you'll want to know . . 
a story that shows the way many 
industries and businesses have prof- 
ited with Carrier Air Conditioning. 
Your Carrier Representative will be 
glad to show you how your clients 
can profit too. Call him. 
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Desk A29 
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—Naturally 
I want a floor 
that’s comfortable 








(| WALK 5 MILES A DAY IN MY KITCHEN > 

















IVE the lady of the house a 


break when you plan her 
kitchen and pantry. Give her a 
restful resilient floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum—the nationally adver- 


tised brand she knows and respects. 


Easy to Clean 

This linoleum actually cushions 
footsteps—is springy and comfort- 
able underfoot. And it also puts an 
end to tiresome floor scrubbing, 
because all the care it requires is 
dusting, occasional washing and 
waxing. Expensive refinishing isn’t 
needed. The colors don’t wear off 
because they run through the full 
thickness of the composition. 








* 
In this attractive and well-planned kitchen, the floor is 
Armstrong's No. 0456 Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum 
with feature strips of orange, oriental blue, and canary 
yellow. Walls are covered with Armstrong’s Linowall 
. « « the truly washable, linoleum-like wall covering. 


From your own point of view, 
you'll find Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
an easy material to work with. More 
than 200 colors and patterns are 
available to you. Custom-cut or 
ready-cut insets and smart borders 
can be added for very little extra. 

For full information, see Sweet’s 
file-sized booklet. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 

Floor Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


or write for 








ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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(Continued from page 34) 
dollar totals and of both increments. 

The same reasoning holds true for public 
works construction, principally highways, 
which is slated to inch up 1 per cent to 
$1,040 million, and for “other public” con- 
struction, principally conservation and de- 
velopment projects, for which a 4 per cent 
boost to $546 million is predicted. 

Like the participants in Tue Forum’s 
survey, Federal Power Commissioner Le- 
land Olds sees ample justification for a 
marked increase in privately financed 
public utility building. In a report sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt last month, 
he indicated that the national defense pro- 
gram may cause an electric power short- 
age of 1.5 million kilowatts (equivalent 
to the entire electrical production capacity 
of the state of Michigan) in certain in- 
dustrial areas by 1942. Since expansion 
of generating capacity costs about $100 
per kilowatt, supply of Powerman Olds’ 
predicted shortage would involve expendi- 
tures aggregating some $150 million in 
excess of those now contemplated by the 
industry. Further indication that Tue 
Forum’s forecast of a 17 per cent increase 
to $743 million in private public utility 
construction expenditures (including those 
by railway, pipeline, gas production and 
communication companies) may prove 
conservative is the Wall Street Journal’s 
estimate that the private electric power 
production industry alone will spend close 
to $700 million on 1941 construction. 

In the light of predictions by Agricul- 
ture Department economists that farm in- 
come will expand from $9 billion in 1940 
to $9.5 billion in 1941 and $10 billion the 
year following, Tue Forum’s forecast of 
a 9 per cent jump in farm construction to 
$403 million does not seem out of line. 

Of all the various classifications of con- 
struction, publicly financed military and 
naval, for obvious reasons, is due for the 
largest expansion this year—131 per cent 
to $980 million. Expenditures for troop 
cantonments, the erection of which is run- 
ning as much as ten weeks behind schedule 
(reasons: inclement weather, labor troubles 
and unexpected site conditions), will ac- 
count for close to one-third the total and 
will be 40 per cent larger than in 1940. 
Air bases, yards and docks, collectively 
dubbed “military works,” will cost $300 
million, three times the 1940 sum. Also 
included in this military and naval cate- 
gory is the forecast for publicly financed 
manufacturing plants discussed above. 

As shown on the complete tabular sum- 
mary of Tue Forum’s forecast (p. 67), 
total private expenditures for new con- 
struction are expected to increase 9 per 
cent to $4,395 million; total public, up 
32 per cent to $3,360 million. Combined, 
the two categories will aggregate a whop- 
ping $7,755 million, up 18 per cent. Thus, 
thanks almost entirely to the national de- 
fense program, 1941 will be the biggest 
year for Building since 1930. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW & FORECAST in millions of dollars’ 


TYPE OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


1926-29 1939 1940 


Average 


Actual- Estimate® 





1941 


Forecast 


1940-1941 



































TOTAL PRIVATE $8,363 $3,491 $4,025 $4,395 - 9% 
RESIDENTIAL (non-farm) $4,066 $1,860 $2,100 $2,184 + 4% 
NON-RESIDENTIAL4 $2,413 $ 760 $ 920 $1,065 16% 
Commercial 1,187 319 370 401 + 10 
Manufacturing 640 200 350 459 $f 
Social & Recreational 225 98 | | 
Religious & Memorial 180 46 | 
Educational 117 44 } 230* 239* 4+ 4 
Hospital & Institutional 107 38 | 
Other non-residential 40 | 
PUBLIC UTILITY® $1,416 $ 531 $ 635 $ 143 - 11% 
FARM® $ 468 $ 340 $ 370 $ 403 4+ 9% 
TOTAL PUBLIC $2,339 $2,598 $2,540 $3,360 + 32% 
RESIDENTIAL $ 81 $ 200 $ 416 | 108% 
US Housing Authority 8] 180 236 L 3 
Defense housing program’ 20 180 +800 
NON-RESIDENTIAL $ 620 $ 712 $ 360 $ 318 | 5% 
Educational 393 399 | 
Public Buildings 89 170 | 
‘Hospital & Institutional 90 ol / * * a 
Social & Recreational 48 42 | 
MILITARY & NAVAL $ 14 $ 125 $ 425 $ 980 L 131% 
Troop housing, etc.® 7} ( 250 350 L 40 
Manufacturing, etc.” } °® * 75 330 1340 
Military works, etc.” J | 100 300 +200 
PUBLIC WORKS?! $1,474 $1,205 $1,030 $1,040 | 4% 
OTHER PUBLIC !2 $ 231 $ 475 $ 525 $ 546 + 4% 
$ % 
TOTAL PRIVATE & PUBLIC $10,702 $6,089 sss *7 755 re 
FOOTNOTES: 
1—Dollar values for 1926-40 are estimates expenditures for building won and eatesiate nae 


in millions) of construction activity for the 
entire U. S. as prepared by the Department 
f Commerce. For explanation of the de- 
rivation of these statistics and for a more 
complete tabulation of construction activity 
from 1915 to 1937, inclusive, see ARCH. 
FORUM, June 1938, p. 517 et seq. All fig- 
res in the two right-hand columns are 
ised upon THE FORUM'S interpretation of 
xpert opinion obtained in a nation-wide 
irvey; they were not computed by the 
epartment of Commerce, but are com- 
arable with the official figures for earlier 
ars. Figures in the above tabulation are 
t comparable with those published by 
W. Dodge Corp. and the Department of 
abor titled “‘contracts awarded” and “per- 
ts issued,’ respectively, inasmuch as the 
gures in this tabulation cover total actual 
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in the 


entire U. S. All figures exclude main- 


tenance and work relief. 
2—Revised. 


3—Preli 


minary. 


4—Excludes non-residential building by public 
utilities, which is included in the com- 


ponent 
total, 

$30 mi 
lion in 


classifications listed beneath the 
amounting to $25 million in 1939, 
llion in 1940 and a forecast $40 mil- 
1941. 


5—Privately owned railroad transportation, 


street 


railway and subway transportation, 


pipeline transportation, light and power pro- 
duction and distribution, gas production and 
distribution, telephone and telegraph com- 
munication. Includes non-residential building 
by public utilities (see footnote above). 

6—Includes repairs, but excludes labor per- 
formed by farm operators (owners or ten- 
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ants) and regularly employed farm laborers 
7—Construction financed by funds made 
available to the War and Navy Departments 
and the Federal Works Agency for housing 
the families of enlisted personnel, civilian 
Army and Navy employes and national de- 
fense industrial workers. 

8—All types of buildings in Army canton- 
ments—barracks, recreational buildings, utili- 
ties, sewage disposal facilities, etc. 
9—Manufacturing plants and other produc- 
tive facilities such as arsenals, Navy yards, 
powder plants, powder loading stations, etc 
Excludes manufacturing machinery. 

10—Aijir bases, yards and docks. 

11—Highways and sewage disposal and water 
supply facilities. 

12—Conservation and development, miscella- 
neous public service enterprises, etc. 
*—Breakdown not available. 
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With idle money stacked high in every 
kind of saving account, financial institu- 
tions do but little boasting today about 
the size of their assets and the number of 
their investors. If they did, Cleveland’s 
Second Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
would loudly proclaim its $5 million assets, 
the second biggest heap among the city’s 
40 insured, operating associations, and its 
5,000 investing members. Second Federal 
has something better to boast—it has made 
1,800 new mortgage loans in the past six 
years and now has more than 1,000 bor- 
rowers. One leg supporting this record is a 
unique construction loan program which 
has upped the Association’s mortgage busi- 
ness and, through operation of its “certified 
inspection” corollary, has given Cleveland 
684 soundly built houses, local builders a 
mark to toe and local material dealers the 
money they are owed. 

A significant contribution to a dis- 
organized industry and to the befuddled 
home building public, Second Federal’s 
construction loan program merits analysis 
by every financial institution in the coun- 
try. Indeed, it has already served as an 
object lesson for representatives sent to 
Cleveland by savings and loan associations 
in all parts of the country. And, like one 
big mutual savings bank, many of these 
associations have patterned their construc- 
tion loan systems after Second Federal’s. 
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Evolution of this much-aped lending pro- 
gram began back in 1934 when Builder 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION LOAN POLICY 


attracts business, proves a boon to builders, borrowers and mate- 
rial dealers. Cleveland’s Second Federal looks before it lends. 


C. W. Grove, former head of a sizable 
general contracting firm operating in 
Cleveland and Detroit, (C. W. Grove Con- 
struction Co., builder of commercial struc- 
tures, churches, theaters as well as houses) 
surveyed the mortgage lending business 
preparatory to establishment of the Sec- 
ond Federal. Now president of the Asso- 
ciation, Builder Grove had the assistance 
of another practically experienced builder, 
Oscar A. Maeder, one-time general super- 
intendent of several big Ohio contracting 
firms, including Grove’s, and now vice 
president in charge of Second Federal’s 
construction loan department. Together, 
they found many a weak spot in the local 
building business which dictated the need 
for something new in the way of construc- 
tion lending. 

Not as rosy a picture as professionals 
would like to see, Cleveland’s house build- 
ing industry is typical. Then, as now, 
about 95 per cent of all houses were built 
without architectural supervision. Most 
of the smaller houses (and Second Fed- 
eral’s have averaged about $8,300 in value, 
requiring an average construction loan of 
$5,600) spring from plans furnished by 
the builders who, in many instances, pur- 
chased them originally from architects. The 
builder is thus the most important point of 
sale in the local house building business. 

To operate successfully under this set- 
up, the builder must be more than a good 
salesman; he must be an accurate book- 
keeper, a skilled mechanic, a business man 
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and he must be well financed. Unfor- 
tunately, few are such. Himself a builder, 
Grove knew that most builders are good 
mechanics; but that many are poor sales- 
men, slipshod bookkeepers and inadequate. 
ly financed businessmen. 

A sad but true situation, this over- 
burdening of the builder with duties not 
logically his has important effects upon 
the other three principals in the business 
of building a house—owner, material 
dealer and financier. The typical owner 
knows little about house building, for 
he has never built before. He does not 
understand the technical details of blue- 
prints, much less the vital significance of 
specifications. As a result he is forced to 
place his faith in the builder as far as 
design and construction are concerned, in 
the financier as far as the worth of his 
investment is concerned. That faith should 
be justified. 

In the desire to increase his business, 
the material dealer frequently over-extends 
credit to builders and just as frequently 
regrets it. Sometimes he never gets his 
money; other times the heavily indebted 
builder will pay one bill with funds that 
should be applied to another. Conditions 
are not right when the material dealer does 
not always receive all of the money to 
which he is entitled. 

Finally, Investigator Grove found that 
the position of most of the financial insti- 
tutions in the local house building set-up 
left much to be desired. They had no 
guarantee that the construction of the 
houses on which they were lending other 
people’s money offered ample security to 
justify the long term mortgages. Unpaid 
bills were not brought to their attention 
until material dealers complained or until 
mechanics’ liens were filed. Contract ex- 
tras were not regulated, and owners were 
sometimes disappointed with their com- 
pleted houses. It was obvious that, to 
safeguard its own position, the new asso- 
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Prior to construction, each house building case passes through the 
maze of channels charted to the left. Above, five of the documents 
which act as important cogs in Second Federal’s construction loan 
machinery: A—Loan application on which are entered the owner's 
vital and financial statistics and a description of the house and !0t. 
B—Appraiser’s report serves to check cost estimate. C—Score card 
used to rate the security behind the mortgage. D—Cost breakdown". 
E—Order blank used to control contract extras and credits. 
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ition would have to take a bigger part 
the actual building of houses than did 
ost of its Cleveland competitors and 
suld have to offer certain services that 
ere missing through the absence of the 
chitect. (The association does not ad- 
wate his absence; merely recognizes it as 
fact.) 


Four benefactors. In developing a program 

hich would put his association on a safe 
and sound lending track, Grove wound 
p with a new construction loan pro- 
cedure that benefits the builder, the owner 
and the material dealer as well. In essence, 
this procedure involves five steps—each 
one a check: 1) on plans and specifications 
before construction is begun, 2) on mate- 
rials and construction as the house goes 
up, 3) on payments for labor and mate- 
rials, 4) on contract extras ordered by 
the owner after construction is under way, 
and 5) on the completed house before the 
deal is closed. And, to keep this procedure 
moving smoothly Second Federal has hired 
a staff of construction inspectors—former 
builders who supplement the Association’s 
normal personnel—and has devised a set 
of eleven documents on which tabs are 
kept of every phase of home building. 
(Portions of a few of these documents are 
pictured opposite.) 

With so many moving parts in its con- 
struction loan machinery, even Second 
Federal has difficulty in explaining it to 
prospective builders and has had to pre- 
pare a graphic flow chart with which to 
find its way around (see p. 68). But, 
even this detailed illustration covers only 
the comparatively short period prior to 
actual construction, 


Intricate details of the program may be 
grasped most easily by following step-by- 
step a typical case as it goes through the 
machinery. The wheels start to turn when 
the owner fills in one of Second Federal’s 
printed loan applications (sheet A, p. 68), 








It is to be wondered that Second Fed- 
eral, having gone so far in this direction, 
does not place more emphasis on archi- 
tectural design and supervision. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the task of re- 
vising plans which are architecturally de- 
ficient and entail extra supervisory burdens 
could be transferred to professional hands 
without adding to costs and, certainly, 
with benefit to the institution's collateral. 


—ED. 





Finished product of Second Federal’s construction loan machinery is this $6,000 house—one of 


and submits a set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which both he and his builder 
(or architect) are satisfied. Not unusual 
in form, this two-page application makes 
room for the owner’s vital and financial 
statistics, a complete description of the 
chosen lot and brief description of the 
proposed house. 

With this in hand, Second Federal 
orders an appraiser to determine with the 
aid of another document (sheet B) the 
current value of the land and the cost of 
the proposed construction. From the 
Cleveland Construction Industries Credit 
Bureau comes a report on the contractor’s 
financial standing and past performance. 
Along with a photograph of the lot, the 
loan application, the house plans and spec- 
ifications and the owner’s credit report, 
these data are sent before the Association’s 
executive committee for review. Among 
other things, this group compares the ap- 
praised value of the entire projected prop- 
erty with the purchase price of the land 
plus the contractor’s cost estimate. 

Size of the loan (per cent of property 
value) is based upon the Association’s 
“physical security rating” of the proposed 
house and lot and its “personal rating” of 
the borrower. Implemented by a detailed 
score card (sheet C), derivation of these 
ratings is similar to the risk rating sys- 
tem followed by FHA. 

After approval of the loan but before 
construction is authorized, the construc- 
tion loan department: thoroughly checks 
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584 completed since wheels began to turn six years ago. It includes a full basement. 
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all plans and specifications, makes sure 
that they toe the Association’s much pub 

licized minimum standards. For its own 
protection, design and structural changes 
may be suggested which will enhance the 
appearance, soundness and salability of t! 

property and, for the satisfaction of the 

owner, other changes in plans and specifi 

cations may be recommended. When these 
details satisfy all parties, the owner de 

posits the necessary cash downpayment, 
signs the mortgage and, on the reverse 
side of the cost breakdown form (sheet D), 
an agreement permitting the Assocation 
to inspect the construction as it progresses 
and to disburse all funds. The contractor 
signs a similar agreement, submits @ cops 

of the signed construction contract, and, 
inside the folding cost breakdown, com 

pletely itemizes the construction cost 
under some 50 headings. 

Meanwhile, the mortgage is sent to a 
title search company, whose work is later 
reviewed by the Association's attorney, and 
a lien survey, implemented by a photo- 
graph, is made to prove that no work has 
vet been done at the site and that no 
materials have been delivered. Solely re- 
sponsible for proper location of the house 
on the lot, the owner is urged to require 
that a staking survey be made by the 
contractor. When these preliminaries have 
been accomplished, all the documents are 
rounded up, sent back to the mortgage 
loan department for rechecking, scrutinized 
by the Association’s President Grove and 
relayed to the construction loan depart 
ment for a final review. If everything is in 
order, this department notifies the owner 
and contractor that construction may pro 
ceed and sends the complete file on the case 
to the Association’s insurance department 
which arranges for fire and windstorm in- 
surance and then passes the ball to. the 
auditing department where the necessary 
tax and insurance reserves are set aside. 

At this point, Second Federal has 

(Continued on page 38) 
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LIFE HOUSE SUBDIVISION sprouts in 


Boston suburb where builder and lumber dealer team up to capi- 
talize on professional design and free promotion. 


On a damp Sunday afternoon last month, 
while newshawks clicked cameras and a 
crack announcer described the scene to an 
invisible radio audience, several hundred 
visiting bigwigs from Boston and vicinity 
watched Actress Diana Barrymore step up 
to the door of a small model house in 
South Natick, Mass. Walls and roof were 
wrapped in transparent pliofilm, fastened 
with an enormous red bow and_ huge 
holiday stickers, to make the house re- 
semble a huge Christmas package. Lifting 
a pair of giant shears, Miss Barrymore 
snipped. The snip opened the dwelling 
for public inspection, thereby formally 
inaugurated Oakdale Acres—the first com- 
pletedly planned community of Lire-in- 
spired houses to go up in the U. S. 

Already dubbed Lire Village by Boston 
newspapers, the 100-acre project at present 
numbers sixteen houses finished and oc- 
cupied. All follow the basic plan of Lire 
House No. 1—a one-story structure of 
four to six rooms designed by Architect 
Cameron Clark and featured in the maga- 
zine’s 1940 presentation of houses for 
modern living—with minor variations in 
design and orientation to give the develop- 
ment pictorial variety. All have been 
snapped up by eager buyers at prices rang- 
ing from $4,500 to $5,700, including lots. 
With down payments for eighteen more 
houses in the till, publicity-smart Builder 
Sumner D. Hersey and the project’s co- 
sponsor, G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., are 
currently excavating and laying founda- 
tions for 30 additional dwellings, con- 
fidently expect that the combination of 
good design and brisk promotion will easily 
wind up Oakdale Acres’ original schedule 
of 267 houses within the next two years. 
So promising is deemed the initial market 
response that adjoining acreage has been 
optioned and site surveys are now being 
made for 2,000 new lots to accommodate 
the community’s future expansion. 


Backdrop. The fast-moving tempo of this 
large scale housing development by private 
capital is further underscored by fact that 
six months ago it did not exist even on 
paper as an idea. However, both the Ful- 
ler Co. (a leader in New England’s lum- 
ber and building materials business for 94 
vears) and 36-year-old Builder Hersey 
boast considerable experience in residential 
construction. Two years ago they joined 
forces in Certified Homes, Inc., began 
huilding houses in Boston suburbs to sell 
from $3,750 to $16,000. 

Out of this work grew two strong con- 
victions: 1) that Building’s big need is 
the production of low cost houses within 
the reach of families with yearly incomes 
as low as $1,500; 2) that “low cost” does 
not mean using the cheapest materials it 
is possible to buy, but instead implies— 
if low carrying costs as well as low first 
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costs are to be obtained—the selection of 
high quality building products and a quest 
for new economies through mass produc- 
tion techniques. 

At this point, ripe for action, Builder 
Hersey and associates came across the July 
1 issue of Lire, presenting in collaboration 
with THe ArcHITECTURAL Forum a series 
of eight houses designed to meet the de- 
mands of various-sized pocketbooks*. 
Architect Clark’s solution, intended for an 
average family with two children and an 
income of $1,800 to $2,300, immediately 
stirred an appreciative enthusiasm for its 
many plan virtues. This house, it was felt, 
offered a maximum of living facilities for 
a minimum price. 

Alert to the promotional advantages of 
a subdivision consisting entirely of na- 
tionally publicized Lire Houses, Hersey, 
together with the lumber company’s Pres- 
ident Granville Fuller and Vice President 
George F. Fuller, hopped a plane to New 
York to discuss the possibility of a Lire 
Village with the magazine’s editors. Ses- 
sions were next held with Architect Clark 
who was commissioned to prepare several 
plan variations and a perspective showing 
a group arrangement of the houses. Land 
was purchased and first ground was broken 
in August. Seven weeks later the first 
house was completed. 


Site. Located fourteen miles from Boston, 
just off the heavily traveled Worcester 
Turnpike, Oakdale Acres offers easy acces- 
sibility. Nearby is a shopping center, and 
one minute’s walk brings residents to the 
main highway and its public transporta- 
tion facilities. From there it is only three 
minutes by auto to Natick’s center. 

Included as part of the original un- 
developed tract, purchased for $25,000, are 
three paved streets. Gravel sidewalks are 
provided throughout. Since Natick has no 
municipal sewage disposal system, cess- 
pools are used instead. 

Wide streets and spacious lots, which 
take advantage of existing trees and leave 
much room for individual landscaping, 
have been platted to give prospective home 
owners a welcome contrast to crowded 
city life. Smallest of the 267 lots contains 
a quarter acre (10,000 sq. ft.). 


Design. Small in cubage, each house in 
Lire Village nevertheless includes a large 
living room with dining alcove, kitchen, 
bath and two bedrooms on the first floor, 
in some instances two additionai bedrooms 
on the second floor, plus a full basement. 
Interiors permit flexible furniture arrange- 
ments. Dining space can be part of the 
living room or part of the kitchen, as 
the buyer prefers. The bath backs up 
against kitchen for economy of plumbing 


* Arcu. Forum, July 1940, p. 1, et seq. 
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Pliofilm-wrapped model 
Acres is snipped open by Actress Barrymore 


house at Oakdale 


lines, can be reached by an overnight 
guest in the living room without disturb- 
ing bedroom occupants. 

All houses built so far duplicate, with 
minor variations, the plan presented 
originally by Lire. Principal changes in- 
troduced by Architect Clark: 1) elimina- 
tion of folding door between kitchen and 
living room; 2) addition of garages and 
porches; 3) an increase of 3 ft. in the 
house width to accommodate an open 
stairway leading to upper floor bedrooms 
where so desired. 


Construction. Specifications also follow 
closely those set forth in Lire’s original 
presentation. In line with their belief that 
low costs hinge on the use of high quality 
products, the development’s sponsors have 
cut no sharp corners on this score. Houses 
include even such customarily de luxe 
equipment as automatic oil furnaces and 
electric kitchens replete with dishwashers. 

Besides seeking potential savings for 
the owner in operating costs (heat and 
hot water are estimated to be as low as 
$59 a year), the builders have striven for 
economies through large scale operations 
on the job. Foundations, for instance, are 
handled in 25-unit batches. First, base- 
ments are scooped out with power shovels. 
Trucks arrive next with concrete, mixed 
in transit, which is poured to form base- 
ment floors. Then a squad of masons 
proceeds from one unit to another, com- 
pleting foundations at the rate of four 
houses a week. 

Wherever possible, power equipment is 
used. Much lumber comes precut from 
the Fuller Co.’s shops and what cutting is 
impractical to do there is quickly done on 
the site with power saws. Each house has 
its own set-up of electric equipment for 
finish carpentry. (Local labor note: thie 
Government’s heavy program of barracks 
construction at nearby Ft. Edwards and 
Camp Devens has drained the available 
supply of building craftsmen—carpenters 
in particular are scarce.) 

Mechanization and the transfer of as 
much construction as possible from the 
site to the shop explain the successful 
business teamplay between Builder Hersey 
and the lumber company. The average 
builder, working independently, could not 
afford similar facilities for prefabricatio., 
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Royal Gardens Housing Corp., Viscose City Subdivision, Front Royal, Va., Architects; A. R. 
Clas & Assoc., Washington, D. C. Contractor and Owner; E. Newton Snider, Arlington, Va. 


STEEL WINDOWS 


























Housing in these times of defense is often as urgent as the 
RESIDENCE CASEMENT building of new industrial plants and additions. Whatever the 
for various housing needs. Pro- m 2 f F : d hel d 
vides more daylight, better type o structures, enestra is prepare to help speed up con- 
ventilation, easy opening, safe struction by making quick shipments of the Standard Pre- 
washing, extraordinary i fabricated Products shown opposite. Fenestra assures speed 
weather-tightness, better hy by its 4-way service: 
ae ite-cafety. Quickly, 1. Rush delivery from factories in Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, 
y installed. : 
eel Cal., and from factory warehouses strategically located to make 
overnight deliveries. 
2. You save installation time, labor, materials. Prefabricated 
sy Pp E b D A L L @] F Yo U * 4 Fenestra products are delivered to your jobs already fitted, 
assembled, and prime-painted—COMPLETE. 
DEFENSE BUILDINGS 3. Top quality—that for years has met the exacting specifications 


. Maximum savings in first cost are the result of maximum 
manufacturing economies in the shops of America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer of solid section steel windows. 

For complete data mail the coupon below. See Fenestra Blue 
Book in SWEET’S CATALOG. For quick personal service call 


a local Fenestra engineer; or telephone Detroit — Madison 7680. 


of the U.S. Army and Navy ... protected from rust by Fenestra’s 
Wade Bonderizing Process. 
Products 4 





PIVOTED WINDOW SECURITY WINDOW 





Additional views of Front Royal 
INDUSTRIAL DOOR HOLORIB ROOF DECK 


Gardens Project equipped with 
Fenestra Residence Casements. 












Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Department AF-1 
2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me the latest Fenestra publica- 
tions, as checked: 
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Successful Architects 
Everywhere find 


Swartwout-Dexter 


HEAT VALVE 
a time and work saver 


in planning ventilation 
for industrial and 
commercial buildings 


@ Architects and contractors familiar 
with continuous ventilators appreci- 
ate the ease with which the Swart- 
wout-Dexter Heat Valve is detailed, 
with the help of clear, concise draw- 
ings and specifications furnished by 
Swartwout. Time saved these busy 


days is a valuable profit-maker. 


It’s applied equally well to any type 
roof—blends gracefully into the lines 
of any building. Completely water- 
tight and weather-proof, its design 
assures greatest possible suction effect 
without air-retarding back drafts. 


If you are working on defense program 


construction, Swartwout-Dexter Heat 


every way—you are assured quick 
approval of your ventilating plans. 
Miles of galvanized steel and copper 
Heat Valve are being installed on all 
types of construction. Wire, write or 
telephone for complete information 
and detail data. 


The Swartwout Company 
18617 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


(Continued from page 69) 





already assumed many pounds of the 
builder’s usual burden, has relieved the 
owner of many of his usual worries and 
has substantially protected its interests. 
But, its services have just begun. 


Like G-men, Second Federal’s building in- 
spectors are on the job as soon as con- 


struction begins and during the early 
stages (when most of the irreparable 


damage could be done) they are par- 
ticularly busy. Thus, until the house is 
plastered, the site is visited as frequently 
as once a day or once every two days. As 
soon as the structure above 
grade and before any disbursements are 


progresses 


made, an encroachment survey is secured 
to verify the fact that the builder is work- 
ing on the proper site and that the house 
is properly orientated. 

Second Federal’s periodic probes are 
not cursory inspections, but involve, 
rather, an actual examination of 
materials, construction methods and work- 
manship. Each prober carries a set of blue- 
prints and specifications for the houses he 
inspects and submits a written, itemized 
report of each day’s findings. Dual in pur- 
pose, these inspections not only assure the 
owner and the Association that the house 
is going up as planned, but serve as a 
basis for the timing of disbursements by 
the Association. If the house enjoys com- 
plete architectural supervision, the archi- 
tect usually makes out the certificates of 
payment. If not, as is most frequently the 
case, the contractor submits the certifi- 
cates. For example, the first disbursement 


close 


| will cover labor and materials for excava- 


tion, footing forms, footings, the laying 
up of the foundation walls to the plate, the 
first floor joists, ete—all work accom- 
plished prior to the encroachment survey. 
The contractor’s certificate will show the 


| amounts due or paid to the mason, to him- 





self as the carpenter contractor and to the 


' , : . | material dealer. If the Association’s inspec- 
Valve meets official specifications in | 


tor and vice president in charge of con- 
struction approve the certificate, checks 
are drawn and given to the creditors upon 
the signing of affidavits that their labor 
has been paid. If the contractor has al- 
ready paid his bills and is requesting reim- 
bursement, he must submit the receipted 
bills before he is paid. 

This disbursement procedure also per- 
mits the Association to keep tabs on its 
money and the house’s construction cost. 
Thus, whenever a payment is made, the 
amount is entered under the proper head- 
ing of the confidential (between contractor 
and Association) cost breakdown and is 
subtracted from the foregoing figure. It is 








thus possible for Second Federal to de- 


termine at a glance the amount paid out 
and the balance due in any account. 
For the regulation of contract extras, 
(Continued on page 40) 





SAFETY TREADS 
AND FLOORING 


CONTAINS 
NORTON 
ALUNDUM 
ABRASIVE 


AGGREGATE 





Enlarged view 
of test samples, Ac- 
tualsizel%y” x1%" each. 


MAKE THIS TEST YOURSELF 
WITH FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT 


First: Write for a box of samples 
of ORCO SAFETY TREADS AND 
FLOORING. This box is free and 
postage is prepaid. 

Second: Dip one or more of the 
samples in water until the non-slip 
surface is thoroughly wet. 


Third: Place one or more samples 
on the floor and try to skid your 
shoe across the sample. This simple 
test will PROVE the non-slip effi- 
ciency of ORCO SAFETY TREADS 
AND FLOORING. 
eee 

The non-slip efficiency of ORCO 
SAFETY TREADS AND FLOORING 
is obtained by the patented princi- 
ple of uniformly distributing and 
firmly bonding Norton Alundum 
Abrasive Aggregate in a base of 
sound absorbing rubber. 


Leading architects, builders and 
building owners are assuring 
long-lasting safety-under-foot on 
stair treads and walkways with 
ORCO SAFETY TREADS and FLOORING. 


For further information see our Catalog in Sweet's. 


Refer to “Sweet’s—12/8” for 
complete details, standard 
colors, specifications, lists of 
representative users and in- 
stallation photographs of 
ORCO SAFETY TREADS 
AND FLOORING. Or write 
for reprint copy of our 
catalog in “Sweet's.” 
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Banker's Lite Building 
gets light and privacy 
with PC Glass Blocks 


used in the 
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AUDITORIUM INTERIOR, showing PC 
Glass Block panels. These panels not 
only help to light the room, but their 
sound insulating properties help to 
make the hall quieter by deadening 
outside noises. 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS in the stairwells are 
used effectively for making staircases 
better lighted and safer. 








Distributed by 











CORNING and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Address, . 








IN THIS OFFICE below ground level, PC Glass 
Block panels are used to bring daylight into 
the room while keeping out curious eyes. They 
assure privacy and freedom from outside dis- 
tractions for the room’s occupants, 


Glass Blocks perform many functions in 
the modern building .. . and perform 
them extremely well. They cut heating, main 
tenance and lighting costs. They transmit day 
light, preserve privacy, deaden outside noise. 
And they are attractive enough in appearance 
to add, rather than detract, from a building’s 
beauty. There are eight patterns and three sizes 
to choose from. Send the coupon for our free 


booklet of information about PC Glass Blocks. 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 


Public Buildings.”’ 


Name . 


PITTSBURGH 2035-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated 
Pp booklet **The Use of PC Glass Blocks in Commercial and 
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SABOTAGE 


PROTECTION 
Anchor Chain Link Fence 


WHITH war conditions abroad, and actual instances 
of sabotage in industry at home, every architect 
should be prepared to specify effective sabotage 
protection for industrial plants now standing and 
under construction. 

The experience of the last war shows that these three 
steps give adequate protection against outside and 
inside saboteurs with minimum expense for guards 
and policing. 1. An Anchor Fence completely sur- 
rounding the entire plant property. 2. Separate 
Anchor Fence installations surrounding outside 
storage yards and unwatched buildings. 3. Anchor 
Fence enclosures around vital parts of the plant such 
as power plants, transformer stations, chemical 
storage, laboratories in order to keep out all except 
specially designated employees. 

Anchor Fence Engineers are glad to give architects 
the benefit of their experience in helping plan effec- 
tive fence installations to assure maximum protec- 
tion against sabotage. Mail coupon for the Anchor 
Industrial Fence Catalog today—and for the name of 
your nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 


CHAIN LINK 
IRON PICKET 
RUSTIC WOOD 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me Anchor Industrial Fence Catalog and 
name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 


(Continued from page 38) 


the Association has developed an equally 
unique system. Each contractor is armed 
with a printed booklet—not unlike the 
sales check pad used by grocery clerks— 
whose alternate pages are white, yellow 
and pink (sheet E, p. 68). When the 
owner desires an extra or a credit involv- 
ing a change in plan details or specifica- 
tions, the contractor describes the change 
and notes the estimated cost on the pad, 
gives the yellow carbon copy to the owner, 
the pink one to the Association and re- 
tains the white original. If the change in- 
volves an extra, the owner is required im- 
mediately to deposit with the Association 
sufficient funds to cover its cost; if it in- 
volves a credit, the refund is postponed 
until all bills are paid. 


Upon completion of the house, one of Sec- 
ond Federal’s inspectors rounds up the 
owner and contractor, goes over the build- 
ing from top to bottom, notes any details 
which require revision or refinishing. When 
these have been brought in line, and if 
the contractor is one with whom Second 
Federal has had satisfactory experience, 
he is paid in full. Otherwise, all bills are 
paid, but any remaining profits are with- 
held pending expiration of the lien period. 

Besides his money, the contractor (or 
the architect) is handed a detailed state- 
ment of every disbursement made by the 
Association. The owner receives another 
statement showing the amount of the 
loan, the amount of the contract, the cost 
of the loan including reserves and the ex- 
tent of extras and credits. In his pocket 
also goes a printed certificate, and on the 
side of his new house goes a small bronze 
plaque inscribed “Certified Inspection— 
Second Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion” and stamped with the date on which 
the house was completed. 

In sum, Second Federal’s construction 
loan program betters the average in these 
important respects: all plans and specifi- 
cations are prechecked, construction in- 
spections are more thorough and frequent, 
payment of all bills is handled directly by 
the Association, and the owner is required 
to place sufficient funds in his loan ac- 
count—over and above the mortgage loan 
proceeds—to cover the cost of the con- 
tract plus all necessary reserves for taxes, 
insurance and the like. While enforcement 
of these details has cost good time and 
money, it has also produced handsome 
dividends: a high type of mortgage secur- 
ity, owner good will and considerable new 





business. In fact, Second Federal’s pro- 
motional efforts have featured the un- 
usual construction loan procedure almost 
to the exclusion of the usual ballyhoo 
‘concerning interest rates and mortgage 
terms. The results speak for themselves: 
Second Federal’s mortgage loans at mid- 
year were up 643 per cent from 1935, and 
the Association is now remodeling its offices 
‘to make way for still bigger business. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING 


(Continued from page 30) 





type will be dismantled immediately after 
erection and reassembled on adjacent lots, 
Contest stake: 10,000 to 12,000 additional 
units to be erected in other communities 
where there is a similar need for temporary 
housing. 

Besides serving as a demonstration 
laboratory, the Indian Head project is in- 
tended to house civilian workers in the 
Navy’s large powder factory on a lonely 
Potomac pierhead 30 miles below Wash- 
ington. No land is available in town, so 
the houses will go up on a field some dis- 
tance out. Add to this the fact that workers 
are certain to move away as soon as the 
emergency passes and it becomes clear why 
private enterprise cannot be expected to 
do the job. To avoid building a potential 
ghost town, PBA necessarily must demand 
demountable housing, which implies pre- 
fabrication. 


Cooperative guinea pig. Most mystifying 
project is the 500-unit greenbelt being 
planned by FWAdministrator Carmody’s 
own office for Camden’s shipyard workers. 
Directing operations is a new staff mem- 
ber, Col. Lawrence Westbrook, who comes 
from WPA. 

Contemplated for a vacant tract in 
Camden’s outskirts, the project reportedly 
involves the sale of stock to tenants. Pre- 
sumably it will follow the pattern of the 
cooperative “Park-Living Plan,” which 
was promoted several years ago by Houser 
Westbrook for a proposed development 
near Jacksonville, Fla. This earlier scheme 
called for the sale of preferred stock to 
private investors while public funds were 
to be used for public improvements whose 
appraised value would then be capitalized 
as common stock to be distributed among 
families buying houses, thereby avoiding 
any need for their planking down the cus- 
tomary first payment. 

One disturbing feature at Camden: while 
Coordinator Palmer’s report indicates that 
a minimum of 2,000 dwellings are needed 
where private enterprise cannot risk the 
investment because the employment boom 
may last but a few years, the cooperative 
shipworkers apparently are expected to 
carry the same risk. 


Mobile guinea pig. Meanwhile, as a fitting 
commentary on the status of housing for 
the nation’s defense industries, comes news 
that houseless workers are trying their own 
hand at solving the problem. Six hundred 
worker-owned tourist trailers were parked 
last month alongside a powder plant being 
built at Charlestown, Ind. Nearby 1,100 
other workmen were sleeping in automo- 
biles while awaiting delivery of trailers 
they have ordered. (The trailer industry, 
however, reports that it cannot book new 
business since it is already going full ti't 
on straight Army orders.) 
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Fay Photos 















































Skillful variations in design and 
orientation give LIFE Village 
marketable picturesqueness, de- 
Spite use of only two basic flocr 
plans. Seven of the site’s 100 
wooded acres have been set 
aside as a private park where 
home owners may enjoy the 
amenities of the adjoining pond. 
Tract will accommodate 267 
houses, 46 of which are under 
construction or occupied. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





would thus fail to obtain similar econo 
mies. By such division of working re 
sponsibilities, tasks like keeping books ar 
also turned over to the experienced Fuller 
staff for expeditious handling. 


Buyers. Built to cost the prospective Lirr 
Villager, aiter a small down payment, only 
$32 to $42 a month (including mortgage 
interest and amortization plus water, in- 
surance and taxes), the houses were ex- 
pected to attract principally families in the 
low income brackets. To their surprise the 
project’s promoters have discovered that 
the home owners, mostly young married 
couples or families eager to get away from 
stuffy city apartments, have annual in- 
comes ranging up to $7,000. The majority 
are auto-owning commuters who work in 
metropolitan Boston. 

Three houses have been bought outright 
for cash. In many instances the purchasers 
have forked up varying amounts above 
the minimum down payment demanded. 
Written by Boston’s First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, all mortgages run 
for 20 years at 5 per cent. 


Community. Besides tying up with Lire’s 
nation-wide house promotion program to 
neat local advantage, Builder Hersey has 
energetically boosted the idea of an 
integrated community life. Several days 
before the project’s formal opening he 
gave a get-acquainted dinner at Welle- 
sley’s Blacksmith Inn to the families who 
had already purchased houses. Result: 
the Oakdale Community Association, with 
officers elected by Lire Villagers. 

To this group the project’s sponsors 
turned over a deed to Pickerel Pond and 
its adjoining seven-acre park. Members 
in turn have volunteered to assess them- 
selves nominal dues. Money so collected 
is to be used to keep the community in 
good condition, and any surplus accruing 
in the Association’s treasury becomes a 
kitty to help out residents who may 
temporarily run short of funds. Impressed 
by this display of community spirit— 
thereby also demonstrating its effective- 
ness as a sales promotion trick—Builder 
Hersey has been induced to buy one of 
his own houses. 





FOUNDATION: Cement blocks. Waterproof- 
ing—asphalt and cement. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—No. 1 frame, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. sheathing board, 15 Ib. 
asphalt felt, Resinprest Weldwood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Co.; inside—rock lath and U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Red Top lime. Floor construction— 
sub-floor, fireproof paper and oak flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with shingles, Barrett Co. 
SHEET MCTAL WORK: Flashing—lead and 
zinc. Valleys—copper. Gutters—fir, Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co. Downspouts—!Ingot iron. 
INSULATION: Attic fioor—rockwool. Roof— 
Balsam wool blanket, Wood Conversion Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood double hung. Glass 
—Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—composition tile, Bird & Son. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wallipa- 
per, Imperial Paper & Color Corp. Bathrooms 
—Sanitas, Standard Coated Products Co. 


WOODWORK: Trim and exterior doors— 
pine. Interior doors—fir. Garage doors—over- 
head type. 

HARDWARE: By Skillman Hardware and J. 
Chester & Sons. 

PAINTS: By Lowe Bros. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refriger- 
ator, dishwasher sink and cabinets—General 
Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets 
—F. H. Lawson Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Oil burning boiler with circulat- 
ing hot water, General Electric Co. and H. A. 
Thrush & Co. Thermostat—General Electric 
Co. Water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 


™ $4b 








